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Question 


TWENTY YEARS AGO the doctors told me 
I had tuberculosis. I had only arrived in 
this country from Scotland a few months 
before. All the money I possessed was the 
few dollars I earned in a machine shop. 
That ended with the doctor’s diagnosis. 

With an old car, put together practically 
with my own hands, and a home-made 
trailer I started for the west. I knew not 
where I was going or where I would land. 
I passed through a small town in a pros- 
perous farming district and took off across 
the flat country. Night was coming on fast 
and I was very tired. Suddenly, I thought, 
That was a pretty place and I may not 
reach another town soon. I will go back. 

I drove up and down looking for a suit- 
able place for my trailer house and finally 
came upon an old river bottom close to a 
junk yard. An old man was puttering 
around. For a moment I hesitated, then 
called, “Would it be all right for me to 
camp here?” 
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When the man straightened up, I sa 
was big, and there was a kindness in- 
homely face, “Are you a Christian?” 
asked. 

I had sat at my good mother’s ki 
thousands of miles away, believing © 
God was good and would lead me sow 
how. This question now was like balm, 
my lonely heart. I said, “Yes, sir,” ; 
we stood there in the deepening shad} 
and shook hands. : 

This man and I became friends. He g) 
me work and was my employer for m 
years. Though health and hecrincallll 
come my way since, I still find that sim 
question the finest pass words to g 
friends and good things. The fear 
strange places, the danger of falling i 
bad hands, the lack of knowledge all £ 
away when a man looks you in the eye i: 
you read the answer to the great questi! 
“ARE YOU A CHRISTIAN?” 
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COVER PICTURE. St. Timothy's Church in Menasha, Wisconsin, is one of several hundred 
ULC mission congregations not yet able to construct their own buildings. Services at St. 
Timothy's are held each Sunday in a movie theater. Attendance is 250, reports Pastor L. T. 
Riley. The congregation, organized four years ago, now has more than 500 members. 
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Man becomes mouse 

The brave Hungarian lion had be- 
come a very small mouse. “I am guilty 
in principle and in detail of most of 
the accusations made .. .” said the Ro- 
man Catholic cardinal, Joseph Mind- 
szenty. 

By newspapers and radio all around 
the world, the Communist government 
of Hungary was trying to prove its case 
that its action against the Roman Cath- 
olic Church was fully justified. Car= 
dinal Mindszenty was co-operating in 
this effort. 

For many months this man had re- 
fused to yield at any point in the strug- 
gle of the Communist government to 
bring the church into subjection to its 
plans. Now he was willing to yield at 
almost every point. 

The question being asked outside 
Hungary was: how had the government 
succeeded so completely in transform- 
ing this bold enemy into a soft-spoken 
ally? 

The Vatican said he had been given 
“treatment” which made him a “ma- 
chine that answers ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ Some 
people guessed he had been treated with 
“actedron” (beta phenylisopropyla- 
mine), mixed with other drugs to pro- 
duce an abnormal physical and mental 
condition. 

Six other churchmen on trial with 
the cardinal were almost equally help- 
ful in admitting their guilt. 


Safeguarded 

A heavy screen of security had been 
put around the cardinal before and dur- 
ing the trial, to keep out anyone un- 
friendly to the Hungarian government, 
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IN THE NEWS 


The government of Ireland had m 
two requests to be permitted to sem 
representative to see Cardinal 
szenty before his trial. It received 
reply. 

A French Roman Catholic pri 
Abbe Albert Gau, asked the Hungar 
government for permission to see | 
cardinal. He is a member of the Fre 
National Assembly. He was told — 
could come to Hungary to examine 
documents in the case, but could © 
see the cardinal. 

The American and British govel 
ments were refused permission to hy 
observers present at the trial. Only © 
staff member of the American legat 
who can speak Hungarian was in Bu 
pest this month, Stefan Koczak. He y 
expelled from Hungary on 48 how 
notice as the trial began. 

American staff correspondents of { 
Associated Press and _ Internatio 
News Service were not permitted 
attend the trial. The AP got its” 
ports from a Hungarian journalist ¥ \ 
telephoned to Prague. The New Ye { 
Times reporter was barred until 
trial was almost over. Only the Unit? 
Press had an American corresponde 
Edward Korry, present at the trial. 


£ 


Pressure reduced 
There would be no need to contin 
the trial of Baron Albert Radva 
former superintendent of the Luther 
Church of Hungary, the governme” 
said this month. He was the man w! 
received money sent to the Hungari 
Church by the National Luthe ' 
Council in the United States. He h 
been accused of black-market deal 
in currency. 


The 


Wjaron Radvanszky went on trial last 
sober along with Bishop Ordass. He 
lapsed as a result of a heart condi- 
ia, and has been reported to have 
en resting in a deaconess hospital. 
die Hungarian government has decided 
idrop the charges against him. 
i) There seemed to be little chance that 
Eshop Lajos Ordass would get a new 
lial, his attorney, Dr. John Kardos, 
8d this month. The bishop has refused 
yield to the government in anything. 
Bligious News Service reports that 
shop Ordass has been offered a pen- 
fn to be paid to his family during his 
i'm in prison, but has refused to 
gotiate with the government on any 
isis. 
Mrs. Ordass, who has four children, 


has been quite ill and without means 
of support. She has been invited by 
Archbishop Erling Eidem to come with 
her children to Sweden. Efforts are 
being made to secure a passport. 


There's hope for some 

Some place in the world there might 
be safety and a chance to earn a living. 
People in the displaced persons camps 
of Germany clung to that hope. Each 
day there were lists posted of people 
selected to go to Canada, Australia, 
Argentina, United States. 

Every DP was hoping to get far away 
from the danger of prison or a labor 
camp somewhere in Soviet territory. 
The Karlis Grundmanis family felt safe 
this month. 


Kariis GRUNDMANIS FAMILY 
... safe in Nebraska 
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“On July 14, 1941, the Russians de- 
ported 30,000 Latvians to Siberia,” ex- 
plained 18-year-old Visma Grund- 
manis. “Old people, babies, it makes 
no difference. They go. It is a sad day,” 
Visma went on. She and her parents 
are now safe on a farm near Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

With such memories still fresh, this 
Grundmanis family is definite about 
not wanting to go home to Latvia as 
long as the Russians are there. They 
were taken to Saxony as laborers when 
the Germans drove the Russians out of 
Latvia. After the war they were taken 
into the DP camp at Augsburg. 

The trip to America was managed 
for them by the National Lutheran 
Council. The Rev. W. Gilbert Wise, 
Lutheran resettlement director for 
Nebraska, found them a home with the 
R. L. Sorensens family in Creighton. 


Another in Nebraska 

“We are finished with running from 
people. Freedom is good.” This was 
the summary of the state of mind of 
Arnold Grikis and his wife and 11-year- 
old daughter who arrived in Lincoln, 
Nebr., Jan. 19 to begin work on the 
George Schweers farm near Ponca. 

The Rev. Lorin J. Wolff, ULC Mid- 
west Synod president, translated their 
story for a Lincoln Star reporter. “We 
hope to work, to earn food and cloth- 
ing,” explained Mr. Grikis. 

Mr. Schweers has room on his farm 
for a second DP family, of Estonians, 
who are expected in February. 


At home in Ohio 

Another DP story last month came 
from Canton, Ohio, where Dr. Heino 
Trees, with an M.D. degree from Heidel- 
berg, had arrived to work at the Molly 
Stark sanatorium. Later he was placed 
as an interne in a hospital in Cin- 
cinnati. 
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With Dr. Trees came Milda Ack’ 
manis, a nurse for whom there wor 
be plenty of work at the Molly St: 
institution. Two days later the s 
torium received two more recruits: 
other nurse, Mrs. Julle Kavioja, # 
her son Einar who will work as 
orderly. 

All four arrivals were salvaged al 
the European heap of useless people | 
the Lutheran resettlement organizati) 
and were placed in Ohio by the L 
theran Service Society. The Rev. 
H. G. Weng of Youngstown srrang 
for their placement. The Canton, Ob 
area has received 41 DPs. 


There are now 166 

Among 3,912 DPs arriving in the UL 
since Oct. 30, there are 166 Lutherai 
mostly from the Baltic states. This r 
port was given by Miss Cordelia C 
at the meeting of the National Luthe 
Council this month. Miss Cox is U 
director of the Lutheran Resettlem 
Service. ! 

Thirty-five of the Lutherans were 
the seventh DP boatload, which reache 
New York on Feb. 2. 

Lutherans have already promis 
jobs and housing for 10,000 DPs, sa 
Miss Cox. Largest number of promisé 
comes from New York State, with Ne? 
Jersey second and California third. 

The present DP law greatly slows u 
the arrival of the immigrants for whor 
places have been found. Some peopl 
who have promised to help resettle D! 
families have canceled their promise 
after being obliged to wait so long. 

This month the National Luthera 
Council in session in New York City en 
dorsed in principle most of the provi 
sions of the McGrath-Neely Bill, noi 
pending in the U.S. Congress, whic 
would double the number of DPs to b 
allowed to enter the U.S. and woul 
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up the resettlement program. 

S. Roman Catholics state they have 
# mises of jobs and housing for 36,000 
immigrants. They also endorse the 
ision of the DP law to speed up the 
ttlement. 


> 


adians are first again 

’eople who were uprooted from their 
melands as a result of the war are 
wn as DPs. There are now fewer 
750,000 of these left in European 
ps maintained by the International 
fugee Organization. 

There are at least 15 million other 
eless persons who were driven from 
ir native countries after the war. 
ellees,” they are sometimes called. 
st of them are of German ancestry, 
io lived in Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
2 former German provinces of East 
ussia and Silesia, and elsewhere in 
rope. They were expelled from their 
es according to the terms of the 
tsdam agreement. 

Last month Canadian Lutheran World 
slief was given permission to bring to 
ada 500 Lutheran workers and their 
milies from among the expellee group. 
rey are to be selected by Lutheran 
cials, chiefly from among refugees in 
ermany who are not under the care 
the International Refugee Organiza- 
on. 

‘Canada has been permitting immi- 
ration of such people when they have 
ose relatives to make application for 
1em. These 500 who do not have close 
slatives in Canada may come on the 
asis of applications made by the 
aurch. : 

The Rev. Clifton L. Monk, executive 
2cretary of Canadian Lutheran World 
elief, says that synodical committees 
ill be asked to find homes and em- 
loyment for the immigrants, either 
n farms or in the lumbering industry. 
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The Canadian plan permits immi- 
grants who establish themselves in 
Canada to make application for entry 
into Canada of their own close relatives 
who are still in Europe. 


Empie acclaimed 

Dr. Paul C. Empie was given a unan- 
imous expression of confidence this 
month as he began his first full year of 
service as executive director of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. He was elected 
director last April 5, to succeed Dr. 
Ralph H. Long who died soon after the 
last annual meeting of the Council. 

A dinner honoring Dr. Empie was 
held in New York this month, attended 
by 30 councillors of the eight churches 
of the National Lutheran Council, and 
by about a hundred others. Dr. P. O. 
Bersell was spokesman of the high re- 
gard which Dr. Empie has secured dur- 
ing 10 months in his new office. 

The Rev. Carl E. Lund-Quist was 
elected for a two-year term as assistant 
executive director of the Council. The 
Rev. Robert E. Van Deusen was elected 
for a four-year term as Washington sec- 
retary of the Council’s division of pub- 
lic relations. Other executives re- 
elected for four-year terms included: 
Dr. Morris Wee as executive secretary 
of the Student Service Division; the 
Rev. H. Conrad Hoyer, Division of 
American Missions; Dr. Clarence E. 
Krumbholz, Division of Welfare. 

The National Council decided on New 
York City as the place in which it would 
seek to buy or lease a headquarters 
building. Space it now has at the Lu- 
theran Church House is inadequate for 
its rapidly growing work. 


Battle about merger 

The Congregational Christian 
Churches were going to try to get 75 
per cent of their congregations to favor 
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a merger with the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. By Feb. 1 they had 
only 72 per cent. 

This month they decided, 757 to 172, 
to go ahead with the merger anyhow. 
“There is no future in America for a 
denomination that can be dominated 
and paralyzed by an_ intransigeant 
minority,” said Dr. Truman B. Douglas. 
The vote was taken at a special meeting 
of the general council in Cleveland. 

The minority of 500 to 1,000 churches 
may form a new denomination, threat- 
ened Dr. James W. Fifield of Los 
Angeles, one of the chief opponents of 
the merger. He is threatening court 
action. Seventy-four clergymen and 
laymen in 14 states have agreed to en- 
ter the legal battle to prevent the 
merger. 

Some of the opposition to union with 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
comes from those who believe the tra- 
ditionally liberal theology and practice 
of the Congregational Churches will be 
endangered. 

The new denomination is to be called 
the United Church of Christ. 


Bishops aren't dangerous 

A bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has “little official authority,” 
thinks the Rev. John Howard Melish. 
“With us the bishop confirms, ordains 
to the ministry, presides at conventions. 
We are a congregational church, with 
a limited episcopal supervision. ... The 
bishop in the American Episcopal 
Church has great moral influence but 
little official authority.” 

Dr. Melish has been cited to the 
bishop of the Long Island diocese, the 
Rt. Rev. James P. DeWolfe, by vestry- 


men of the Protestant Episcopal Church , 


of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn. They 
want him removed as their rector be- 
cause he refuses to dismiss as assistant 
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rector his son, the Rev. William Hog : 
Melish. 

The younger Melish has gotten far 
the left of the vestrymen in his pr , 
Russian sympathies. He is chairmi 
of the National Council of Ameri al 
Soviet Friendship. : 

The Melishes won’t get out, they saly 
unless the people of their parish insil) 

A “Committee to Retain Our Rectolh 
a made an every-member visit whil 
shows “more than three-fourths of 
voting members of Holy Trinity pa 
are behind our rector.” 

This month New York clergymen 
various denominations were holdin§ 
meetings to declare that the Melish|# 
deserve freedom of speech in and o}} 
of the Holy Trinity pulpit. 


German Lutherans meet 
First convention of the United Evay 
gelical Lutheran Church in Germa | 
(Vereinigte Evangelisch Lutheriscl 
Kirche in Deutschland known | 
VELKD) was held last month in Lei: 
zig. Constitution for the new chure 
had been framed at a convention lay 
summer. The church came into e) 
istence officially on Dec. 31, followir 
approval of the constitution by nim 
provincial churches. 

Bishop Hans Meiser was given te 
title of “presiding bishop” (leitendw 
bischof) at the Leipzig meeting. Sew 
ond in command is Bishop Hugo Haky 
of Saxony. Others on the executiy 
committee are Dr. Bloetz and Dr. Ic 
Herntrich of Hamburg, and Dr. Lotz 
Eisenach. 

Greetings were brought to the Leipz: 
meeting by representatives of the Re 
man Catholic Church, the Soviet Mi? 
itary Administration, the World Court 
cil of Churches, and the Christian Dem» 
ocratic Union of Saxony. 

Churches in VELKD are the Lup 
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STREETCAR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Prichard, Mississippi, gets its first “church” 


)aeran churches of Bavaria, Mecklen- 
vurg, Hannover, Schleswig-Holstein, 
Hamburg, Brunswick, Thuringia, Sax- 
my (land), and Schaumburg-Lippe. 
They have a membership of about 18 
nillion. 


=ry to Geneva 

Dr. Franklin Clark ry left New 
York by airplane on Feb. 4 to attend 
the first meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the World Council of 
Churches. Dr. Fry is vice chairman of 
the Council’s 90-member central com- 
mittee which is to meet annually, and 
also one of the 20 members of the ex- 
ecutive group which will hold frequent 
meetings to determine Council policy. 

First meeting of the committee was 
scheduled Feb. 8-10 at Bossey, Switzer- 
land. 

One matter Dr. Fry had been re- 
quested by the National Lutheran 
Council to present at the committee 
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meeting was the plight of refugees from 
Palestine. Not much has been done by 
Christian relief agencies to aid the Near 
East refugees who are perishing from 
cold, hunger, and disease, stated Dr. 
Edwin Moll. 


Sunday school in a streetcar 

There had never been a church in 
the village of Prichard, Miss. The Rev. 
Tyrone T. Williams of the near-by 
Tunica Presbyterian church was dis- 
turbed about Prichard. 

Several months ago he solved the 
problem. There were 40 abandoned 
Memphis, Tenn., streetcars, owned by 
aman in Mississippi who was willing to 
donate one to a good cause. The car 
was hauled to Prichard and set “se- 
dately on a wind-blown knoll,” said 
the United Press. Every Sunday it is 
now filled with children who sing to 
the accompaniment of a small portable 
organ. 


World News Notes 


America makes money 

SERVICE OF THE United States in mint- 
ing coins for foreign nations at cost has 
fallen to a new low. During the war 
years the Mint poured a great flood of 
strange coins into many lands. 

In 1945 it shipped a huge total num- 
bering 1,802,284,798 coins of wide va- 
riety to farfiung countries of the globe. 
By 1947 the number was reduced to 
277,376,094 coins distributed among nine 
countries. In 1948 the total dwindled to 
21,950,000 divided among three coun- 
tries—piasters to Syria, and centavos 
to Cuba and El Salvador. After all, it’s 
U.S. money these lands want; not their 
own. 

Much of the demand on the U.S. for 
producing coins for other governments 
during the war years came chiefly from 
governments-in-exile, such as Holland 
(especially for use in the colonies), Bel- 
gium, the French Committee of Libera- 
tion, Ethiopia, Denmark, and other 
lands. The current slump marks a re- 
turn to normal. 


Austria may be fortunate 

AUSTRIA MAY receive better terms in 
the impending peace negotiations be- 
tween the Western Allies and Russia 
than had been expected earlier. The 
reason is Russia's embarrassing situa- 
tion with respect to Yugoslavia. 

Before Tito kicked over the traces, 
with which Russia had close-hitched her 
satellites, Yugoslavia’s claims against 
Austria for huge reparations and the 
cession of the Carinthian territory had 
Russia’s strong support. If she con- 
tinues that support, Tito will be greatly 
strengthened in his independent posi- 
tion, and the other satellites will be en- 
couraged to parallel Tito’s methods. 
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If, however, Russia fails to su 
the Yugoslavian claims which she | 
formerly urged, that nation will 
it has been insulted, that Tito is 
made a martyr, and many present 
ternal dissensions among its people 
disappear. Either way offers no h 
the Soviet’s plan to discipline Tito, 
at the same time the Allies will be 
in obtaining the more favorable 
they desire for Austria. 


Medicine by mail : 
Dr. Crartes M. FLETCHER, & special 
for Britain's Medical Research Cow 
cil, is preparing pamphlets to be di 
tributed by the government to the pu 
lic. They deal with medical help aj 
home self-treatment for various 
ments. One on stomach ailments 
their treatment has already been issué 

Ostensible purpose of the project 
to ease the burden laid on busy docte 
by the nationalized free medical tre: 
ment for the public, but the authoriti 
will not be averse to the possible ligh 
ening of the financial drain on the ni 
tion’s purse for medicines and docto: 
fees. 

Most of the doctors who are suppos' 
to be relieved condemn the project 
harmful to medical progress by redu 
ing medical care to “treatment by mail 
Others hope it will stop the run on do: 
tors resulting from the National Heal 
Service, and the stimulated health-an¢ 
sickness consciousness of the people. 


Foreign minister on the bus 

THE NAME of Count Dino Grandi rn 
appears in the news, but obscurely th 
time. Once Italy's foreign minister w 
der Mussolini, he was not content 
share the waning fortunes of the Du 
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>» had become the helpless puppet 
the Nazi forces in Italy. He there- 
2 led a revolt, which was a failure, 
‘1 then fled to escape the vengeance 
the Nazi forces. 

# arandi left the country to seek safety 
obscurity. Now, we are told, he is 
lacticing law in Sao Paulo, Brazil— 
MHodestly, it must be inferred, for he 
mmutes daily by bus to his office. 


tice in north India 
“)ArTER MONTHS of bitter strife the 
ashmir incident promises the possibil- 
y of peace through the exercise of be- 
‘ted commonsense. The incident rose 
Jver the action of Kashmir’s Hindu 
Miler allying his state with Hindustan, 
ough his subjects are largely Moslem. 
vakistan naturally sided with the re- 
entful Moslems of Kashmir, and her 
oops encouraged and co-operated with 
)djoining Moslem tribesmen in an ef- 
fort to overpower and expel the Hindu 
vegime. 
_ Hindu troops took up the gage of 
vattle and a vicious conflict was begun, 
which threatened to involve Pakistan 
and Hindustan in war. But both nations, 
realizing in time the disaster which 
such a conflict might bring upon their 
respective states in their present un- 
stabilized condition, have accepted a 
“cease fire” arrangement, and have es- 
tablished a truce. 

It calls for the withdrawal of Pakistan 
forces from Kashmir, the exchange of 

ar prisoners, and changes in the local 
disposition of troops to avoid any breach 
of peace. Soon, under the direction of 
40 UN observers, a plebiscite will be 
conducted by which the people of 
Kashmir will decide whether to remain 
under Hindu rule, or have their state 
join Pakistan. 

In the meantime Kashmir is to be 
divided into two zones, each to have its 
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own interim government. This may be 
a preliminary step to an eventual divi- 
sion of the state between Hindustan 
and Pakistan. 


Steel from scrap 

In A searcu for scrap iron the steel 
companies have begun to act upon the 
suggestion of Russell Conwell’s famous 
lecture, “Acres of Diamonds.” They 
have begun to dig into the slag piles and 
dump heaps in their own back yards, 
and are accomplishing two things at one 
time—clearing away these “blotches on 
the landscape,” and retrieving over 2 
million tons of otherwise waste metal 
yearly. 

Mixed in the usual proportions with 
pig iron, the operating companies pro- 
duce about 4 million tons of steel, al- 
most as much as France’s yearly output. 
The biggest operator in this field of 
reclamation is the Heckett Engineering 
Co., centered in Butler, Pa. 


Monkeys for Russia 

RUSSIAN AGENTS are carrying out a 
novel project in Ethiopia. They are 
buying monkeys to be shipped to the 
Soviet Union. The reason heard in 
Addis Ababa is that monkeys are said 
to be badly needed for the prosecution 
of research in the interests of bacterial 
warfare (hence the use of anthropoidal 
subjects). 


Odds and ends 

TRADE AGREEMENTS are setting an en- 
couraging pattern in Europe. Yugo- 
slavia is tying up with the West by sign- 
ing pacts with Britain, Belgium and 
soon with France, ... THE LITTLE-PUB- 
LICIZED war in Indo-China is bitter 
enough to cause the French colonial 
forces an average of 400 casualties daily. 
This is part of the widespread strife 
stirred up by Communist agitation 
throughout Asia. —JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


One of the most controversial of President 
Truman's legislative planks relates to "Civil 
Rights." | have asked Congressman Brooks Hays 
of Arkansas who is the author of two “compro- 
mise bills" to write this page for this week. 


—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


THE TIME HAS NOW ARRIVED to seek a 
solution to the “civil rights” controversy 
which has divided the country into sec- 
tional factions. We are approaching the 
point where it is almost impossible for 
reasonable men, because of the emotion 


and feeling involved, to sit around the, 


table and, in the American tradition, 
work out our difference through com- 
promise. 

The South is not, as some of our crit- 
ics have asserted, opposed to civil rights 
for all citizens. We have demonstrated 
by our actions in furthering educa- 
tional and economic opportunities that 
we recognize that there is much work 
to be done. We insist, however, that 
arbitrary imposition upon the South of 
radical and _ revolutionary changes 
through legislative fiat will not benefit 
the Negro. We insist that the doctrine 
of “states rights” is a valid one. 


WHILE WE INSIST on these things, we 
cannot afford to be, nor are we, doc- 
trinaire. With that in mind, I have 
worked out what I believe is a compro- 
mise on two of the most controversial 
features of the civil rights program— 
FEPC and anti-lynching. Moderate and 
reasonable men of all sections, I feel 
sure, will accept this program, com- 
posed equally of idealism and realism. 

My plan would recognize that the 
federal government has a legitimate 
function in opening new job oppor- 
tunities for minorities groups which had 
been closed heretofore because of rea- 
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vidual. I would establish within the 
partment of Labor a bureau to co 
and work with employers and emplo, 
groups in an effort to remove the 
restrictions. The work would be p 
missive and we would not have a fi 
eral agency backed by tremendo: 
power to enforce its will. The value 
this type of counseling service has bey 
proved, and such activity on the pall 
of the federal government, free of coe 
cive power, will be a big step forw: 


THERE IS a grave constitutional que 
tion involved in anti-lynching legisl 


the South abhor lynchings. 
counts for the fact that today lynchin, 
seldom occur and usually the states 
take prompt legal action. However, w 
have no objection to recognizing tll 
right of the federal government to it 
tervene if and when the states are deri 
lict in their responsibility. I would ex 
empt from a federal anti-lynchir 
statute those states which have a sta’ 
law giving to the state attorney gener) 
the authority to prosecute in loc: 
courts and the added power to see: 

change of venues in order to insure 
fair trial. The federal government coul! 

enter the picture only when the federa 
district, judge, a local resident, agree 
upon petition of the U.S. Attorney Gen 

eral, that local authorities are willful 

not seeking to prosecute. 


THESE TWO PROPOSALS offer a basis ¢” 
compromise. If the extremists on bot! 
sides who have not refused to mak)! 
political capital of a vital issue will now’ 
step aside and let moderate and reason» 
able men prevail we can solve thi 
problem. 
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IGOR BELLA 


y Soupiers oF Four foreign armies are 
the streets of Vienna. In every other 


, the signs of bombing raids, are dis- 
pearing fast. 
Last Dec. 12 services were resumed 


2en roofless. 
Stores are full of textiles and choco- 


ables, which a year ago existed only in 
| he dreams of the Viennese. Everything, 
xcept bread and meat, is unrationed. 
The Viennese are better dressed, more 
imiling than six months ago. Only 
when they see a certain type of uni- 
form being worn by some of the sol- 
‘iliers in their streets, they remember 
| with anxiety what has been happening 
to Berlin. 


/ Tue prRospPERITy is deceiving. The 
' Viennese point out to the visitors: “We 
-are too poor to buy anything. ... We 
can see things, but are unable to buy. 
_... This is a false prosperity.” 
It is true, because incomes in Austria 
are very low. A man’s suit, for example, 
costs $50, but a worker’s monthly pay 
is $45. One pound of coffee costs $2.75, 
a pound of chicken, $1.65. Only per- 
sons in high income brackets can afford 
to buy these things. The special meals 
for students and the child-feeding 


Dr. Bella, formerly president of the Slovak Zion 
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e’re Making Progress in Austria 


* 


This is a factual report of the reconstruction of the church 


in Austria, largely financed by Lutheran World Action 


projects are still needed. 

One cannot fail’ to be impressed in 
Austria by the building, rebuilding, re- 
construction going on. It is a joy to see 
that the church is doing it too. The help 
of the USA Committee for the Lutheran 
World Federation is greatly needed and 
appreciated. 

Let me describe some of the churches 
and church institutions I visited in 
Vienna and vicinity, which are erasing, 
or have already erased, the damages 
of the late war: 


Hoste, For VIENNA, Weintrawbengasse 
.14, Wien II 

The hostel as a whole is still not ready 
for occupation. It had been expected to 
be ready in September. The basement 
is used for the student dining-room. 
About 400 students eat here every noon. 
They have modern kitchens and a large 
dining-hall with hot-air heating. (The 
rest of the building will have hot-water 
heating.) The menu is better than last 
year. Now the students have fresh 
vegetables and meat once a week— 
corned beef from American supplies. 

The boarding school, on the first and 
third floors, was to open in January. It 
accommodates 70 children of 6-14 year 
age groups. The rooms are painted. The 
floors, although a little damaged, will 
remain as they are. The furniture is 
ready. The house parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gerhardt Lang, who supervise the home 
and take care of the spiritual education 
of the children, live in the hostel. 

This boarding school will take chil- 
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Icor Betta, Bishop GERHARD May 


... Austrians 


dren from the whole of Austria, includ- 
ing Vienna. There are many families in 
Vienna where both parents work. It is 
necessary for them to place their chil- 
dren in an institution like this. They 
will pay what they can. A few places 
will be free. 


Evance.icaL Rest Home, Weidling Bei 
Wien 

The renovation of the rest house in 
Weidling has progressed a great deal 
since last June. It was expected to be 
ready by September, but in Europe 
everything goes slowly. It is supposed 
to be ready for occupation by spring. 

A deaconess will live here per- 
manently. The rest home will be used 
by students of Vienna for vacation 
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are encouraged 


courses, weekend retreats. The proy 
erty is beautifully located and has 

large garden. Students will room he 
also during winter, since there is hou 
ing shortage in Vienna and it takes on) 
one hour by bus to get from Weidling 

Vienna. 


TRANSFIGURATION CHuRCcH, Am Tabor 
Wien II 

Pastors: The Rev. F. Meder and :th 
Rev. Hans Moeldner. Bombardment : 
1945 weakened the church. One Sur 
day, just before the service, the roc 
fell in, doing great damage to the in 
terior. Restoration of the buildin 
started in 1946 and is now finished. Thii 
is a beautiful church with distinctiv 
interior decorations and symbolism. 
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GELICAL CHuRcH, Korneburg 
‘astor: The Rev. Hermann Spindler. 
mneburg is about 30 miles north of 
mna, across the Danube. On March 
, 1945, Allied planes bombed Korne- 
rg. Six bombs fell on the church and 
rsonage, destroying both. The pas- 
ir’s wife and two of her children were 
lled instantly. 
‘The first barrack church sent fedin 
eva was put up in Korneburg. It is 
in use. A new parsonage was built 
st year and dedicated on Oct. 24. It is 
‘modern brick house with a meeting- 
om, office, and pastor’s quarters. Pas- 
r Spindler told us of the difficulties of 
ilding, how he had to labor hard, how 
iffcult it is to find furniture. 
The congregation of Korneburg is a 
idely scattered group. The parish 
overs a territory 45 miles long, 25 miles 
vide, has 10 teaching places, five 
reaching places, and 2,000 baptized 
nembers. The pastor has no assistant 
md there is no parish deaconess. There 
re about 800 refugees from Sieben- 
uergen, Hungary, in the congregation. 
n the new parsonage there is a special 
oom where old clothing, sent from 
\merica, is sorted and distributed to 
he needy. 


SIry CuurcH, Dorotheergasse, Wien I 
Pastors: Supt. Georg Traar, Dr. Josef 
Solder, and the Rev. Erich Wilhelm. 
“he church property was damaged by 
tussian bombs, especially the facade of 
he church house. The damage was re- 
aired last year, and the renewed 
hurch and church house were ded- 
eated on Reformation Day. The Stadt- 
irche is the oldest Lutheran church in 
Vienna, dedicated in 1783. The congre- 
ation has 14,000 baptized members. 


-AUL GERHARDT CHURCH, Schutzengasse 
13, Wien III 
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Pastor: The Rev. Hans Kirchmayr. 
There are also another pastor, an as- 
sistant pastor, and a deaconess serving 
the congregation. The congregation has 
10,000 baptized members. Before the 
war the services were held in a hall, 
which was damaged by a bomb. Now it 
has been made into a beautiful church 
and was dedicated on June 20. There is 
still $6,000 debt on the building. The 
new church is very small to accommo- 
date the membership of 10,000. 


Curist CuurcH, Triestergasse 1, Wien X 

Pastor: The Rev. Erich Guede. The 
church was originally a cemetery 
chapel. The large cemetery around it is 
still used. During the war some 240 
bombs fell on the cemetery. Some hit 
the church and damaged the roof and 
windows. The congregation has 14,000 
members. 


EvaANGELIcAL CuurcH, Purkersdorf 
Pastor: Dr. Walter Stokl. Purkers- 
dorf lies a few miles west from the city 
limits of Vienna near the main road to 
Linz. Dedication of the new church 
house took place recently. The ground 
floor is a chapel, the second floor the 
pastor’s home. Bishop Gerhard May 
and Supt. Georg Traar officiated, and 
many other pastors attended. I extended 
the greetings of the USA Committee 
for the Lutheran World Federation. The 
Lutheran congregation of Purkersdorf 
is widely scattered, with 2,000 baptized 
members, for whom there are nine 
preaching places, two being chapels, 
three halls, two Roman Catholic 
churches, one of which is still used also 
by the Catholics, two private houses. 
Until now the parish had no central 
building. Purkersdorf has been estab- 
lished as such. The congregation aims 
to have a chapel eventually at every 
preaching place. Pastors of the parish 


are constantly on the road and work 
is very hard. 


LuTHER CHurCcH, Martinstrasse, Wien- 
Wahring XVIII 

Pastors: Dr. Egon Hajek, the Rev. 
Jakob Wolfer, and Karl Mittermayer, 
assistant pastor. Fiftieth anniversary of 
the dedication of the church was cele- 
brated recently, with a festival service 
and holy communion, and a Bach con- 
cert in the evening. Bishop May of the 
Lutheran Church of Austria, Superin- 
tendent Georg. Traar of the Vienna dio- 
cese, pastors of the neighboring Lu- 
theran churches, representatives of 
other Protestant churches (Reformed, 
Old Catholic), and representatives of 
the central government (Education 
Minister Hurdes) were present. The 
large church was overcrowded. 

During the war Allied planes heavily 
bombed this whole district, including 
the church. The roof is now repaired, 
the stained-glass windows repaired 
temporarily. During the bombardment 
and after, hundreds of dead bodies were 
put in the church and kept there until 
identified by relatives. Luther Church 
has 16,000 baptized members. In his 
address to the congregation Dr. Hajek 
thanked the American Lutherans for 
their help. 


KINDERGARTEN, Swiss Barracks, 
Herren Denkmal, Wien 
This kindergarten is conducted by 
Swiss deaconesses. They had an Advent 
festival, the children and parents being 
together, and had songs, stories, cakes 
and cocoa. 


near 


THEOLOGICAL Seminary, Blumengasse 4, 
Wien XVIII 
The renovation is almost completed. 


* Ternitz. N. O.: 


Students already occupy the rooms, aj}, 
though there is no heating and the 
dents study in their overcoats. 


NEEDS OF THE Evangelical Church | 
Austria are still great. The people ay 
poor. Their incomes are not satisfau 
tory in relation to the high costs. The 
are unable to support the church as the 
should. Old debts must be paid, as 3 
Stadtkirche, Wien, Korneburg, Lien) 
Tyrol. Old projects must be finishes 
New projects are planned for 194 
Kufstein (Tyrol): parsonage; We! 
(Steiermark): church house; Klager) 
furt: unfinished projects from 194) 
new congregation wii 
be established; Salzburg: parsonage 
Voelkermarkt (Kaernten): chapel. Th’ 
policy of the church is to build chure 
houses everywhere, which include bot) 
chapels and homes for pastors. 

Almost everything can be bought, bib 
the Austrians are unable to pay. Th 
student meals and child-feeding pro’) 
ects must be continued. There are sti! 
very many refugees. ; 

I met Pastor Stephen Bendes, newll 
appointed representative for refuges| 
work in Austria and talked over thy 
situation with him. (Pastor Bendes i) 
on leave of absence from the First Hun. 
garian Church of Detroit, and is repre~ 
senting the Lutheran World Federation 
in Vienna after being barred from en» 
trance into Hungary where he had in- 
tended to engage in graduate study.)! 
There are still the Allied DPs, the 
Volksdeutsche, and also plenty of new 
refugees. Thank God that these poo 
men and women now have hopes 0! 
settling in places which they may cal 
“home.” 


It is one thing to use our fellowmen as stepping stones. It is another 


to take them up with us. 


—RoscoE Brown FIsHER 
The Lutherare 


OSWALD ELBERT 


'HIS ARTICLE was begun on the day 
at closed two years of my work among 
dents. I have traveled: more than 
,000 miles in this time, and sought 
ough personal contact to bring coun- 
, suggestions and encouragement to 
ose working with students in various 
calities. 

It has been a full two years, with its 
mare of heartache, mistakes in judg- 
ent, sleeplessness in Pullman berths, 
d half the time away from home. 
fowever, through it all has grown the 
jwareness that the Lutheran church is 
tretching itself more and more to pro- 
ide an increasingly adequate spiritual 
ninistry for its sons and daughters who 
re enrolled in great educational cen- 
ers of the nation. 

The Lutheran church is providing 
me of the finest ministries of any 
hurch in the colleges and universities 
of the land. What we are doing is being 
Jone well in most places. What needs 
0 be done adequately in still other edu- 
sational centers will probably always be 
just outside of our grasp, so that no one 
lose to work among students in edu- 
‘ational institutions will ever be com- 
jletely satisfied or complacent. 


CoME WITH ME as we stop in at some 
wf the educational centers in the east- 
rm region. I want you to see some of 
he things I see in my travels. Partic- 


DSWALD ELBERT is Eastern Regional Secretary 
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issionaries on the Campus 


Lutherans are ministering to students in non-church colleges and universities. 


_ Full-time campus pastors or part-time services of near-by pastors are provided 


ularly I want you to see the work that 
the “unsung heroes” of student service 
are doing along with full parish respon- 
sibilities. 

Our first stop is Clemson Agricul- 
tural College, Clemson, S. C. For 20 
years the Rev. Ben Clark of Walhalla, 
the nearest Lutheran pastor, has been 
traveling 18 miles each way to pay visits 
to the Lutheran students enrolled at 
Clemson. 

There are more than 125 Lutheran 
students enrolled today. Sunday serv- 
ices are held. Weekday Bible study and 
discussion groups are conducted. Stu- 
dents are visited in their rooms. Pastor 
and students talk about the great facts 
of life, the fact of God in Christ and 
His will for us. 

Because of Pastor Clark’s faithful 
service to these students it is now neces- 
sary to erect a student chapel close to 
the campus. The Synod of South Caro- 
lina and the Student Service Commis- 
sion of the National Lutheran Council 
are providing funds for this important 
building at one of the strong engineer- 
ing colleges in the South, with a total 
enrollment of over 3,000 men. 


Our NExT stop is Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Here is located Bloomsburg State 
Teachers College with an enrollment 
of over 800, of whom 10 per cent are 
Lutherans. The Rev. Edgar D. Ziegler, 
who serves a parish of 1,700 baptized 
members, also serves these students. 


The use of other days than Sundays for 
17, 


TALKING THINGS OVER WITH STUDENTS 
Pastor Henry Yoder and students at the University of Michigan 


student meetings has been developed 
by Pastor Ziegler. On Monday evenings 
the students meet for dinner at the 
church. There the program is carried 
through with speakers and discussion. 
A congregational committee on student 
work assists the students in the prepa- 
ration of the meals. 

A special invitation is issued to a Lu- 
theran faculty member for each meet- 
ing, so that in the course of time the 
students can become acquainted infor- 
mally with members of the faculty who 
are Lutheran. Direct personal contact 
between the pastor for students and the 
students is paying dividends in the in- 
terest and loyalty of the students to this 
type of program. About half the Lu- 
theran enrollment is in attendance on 
the average. ; 


TRAVELING SECRETARIES seem to have to 


jump from here to there and back agai 
so let us turn southward again, this tin” 
to Blacksburg, Va. Here is located Vir. 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, anothe 
very important technical school. Tr 
Rev. John Koch has been serving a cor: 
gregation of about 200 baptized mem: 
bers for less than a year. There ar 
over 160 Lutherans in the total enroll! 
ment of almost 5,000. 

Pastor Koch and his wife have bee: 
having /three or four students in fo 
Sunday dinner. This has proved s 
valuable that he plans to ask member 
of the congregation to do likewise thi 
year. It will be a kind of “adopted fam 
ily” idea. Students are regular in at 
tending the Sunday services and ari 
active in other phases of the life of thi 
congregation. A lounge is available ir 
the church where men can drop in fo; 
a while to get some quiet away from 
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| overcrowded dormitory rooms thai 
sue all campuses these days. 


ET US STOP in ai one of the state uni- 
sities, West Virginia, at Morgantown. 
te the Rev. Roy Hashinger is serving 
students, about 175 Lutherans out 
}an enrollment of over 6,000. The 
arch is just across from the campus. A 
e up-to-date building is needed. 
ertheless a good piece of work has 
en done by the pastor and people of 
S congregation. 
Many of the students are away over 
pekends, but 35 or so find their place 
the Sunday morning worship. About 
> same number are out for student 
tings. The clue is found when you 
that the students are contacted 
sonally by the pastor. 
Our last visit in this swing through 
e eastern region will be Millersville 
tate Teachers College, Millersville, Pa. 
ere the Rev. Ellerslie Lebo cares for 
50 Lutherans who are part of a stu- 
group of 800. Effectiveness of his 
reaching is demonstrated by the num- 
er of non-Lutheran students who have 


been atiracied to Sunday services. The 
Lutheran student group is making a 
contribution io the toial life of the cam- 
pus. 

So m7 3s throughout the nation. More 
than 350 pastors are responsible for 
serving the Lutheran siudenis in their 
community along with their parish 
duties: For some, written invitations to 
attend church services is the extent of 
their service. For others the providing 
of places to meet, and same sori af 
supervision of the student program i 
their coniribuiion. 

For still others, hours and days are 
freely given in personal conversations, 
in preparation and attendance at meei- 
ings of the students, and m ithe direci- 
ing of lives inio Christian activity. All 
of this has the endorsement of the con- 
gregations these pastors are servins. 
There is no end io this service. It is 
limited only by time and imierest im the 
future leadership of the church. Ii is 
limited only by a sense of proporiion 
in the use of ability and time im the total 
demands of a parish. 
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Page From a Preacher's Journal 


“I say we're not going io stand to sing 
ne hymns. We've been sitting down to sing 
tymns ever since I can remember, and 
’m 70 years old. This choir has never 
tood up to sing and it’s not going to siart 
t now. It doesn’t make any difference 
vhat you and the rest of the choir want 
0 do, I want to sit and we'll sit.” This 
nuch he said with his voice. With his eyes 
¢ told the entire group—as he looked 
hem over one by one—“I’m the largest 
ontributor this church has, and if you 
hink you can get along without my $60 
Very year, then stand.” Funny thing how 
ve all stood to sing and how we managed 
© give a little more each week ourselves 
© we didn’t even miss his $60. 
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But funnier siill was to see him sitting 
in the choir, Sunday after Sunday, while 
all the others stood io smg. His fece sot 
red from anger when we defied him, and 
sang with joy as he sat there scowlingly 
singing, “Joy to the World,> “Love Divine 
All Love Excelling” and “My Jesus as 
Thou Wilt” But the day we all sang 
“Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus”—ihat was 
a day. Seemed more like we were singing 
to him than to our Lord. ; 

Td like to tell you thai he weakened, 
but he didn’t. He wouldnt even stand up 
for Jesus. That's when I reslizved how 
utterly fentastic it was for me to think 
he'd do anything for my sake. 

Howasa A. Wrss~nye 


ig 


GOD IS GOD 


} By JOSEPH B. MOHR 


God isn't like your grandfather, and he isn't a celestial errand boy 


To say THAT Gop is God seems at first 
a bit silly. Isn’t it like saying a tree 
is a tree, or a stone is a stone? But when 
we remember that many persons im- 
agine God to be everything except true 
God, it isn’t foolish to insist that God 
is God. For the Eternal is conceived 
to be almost everything from an errand 
boy to an indulgent grandfather. 

Those who look upon God as an er- 
rand-doer will pray only when they 
want something, such as money, rescue 
from trouble, perpetual happiness. They 
coax for special favors, hoping the un- 
changeable God will change his mind 
and lay aside his reluctance. But surely 
God is not man’s servant. 

Neither is the Lord like a grandfather 
who thinks: When I was young I was 
naughty occasionally, but I grew up all 
right. So why should I be too strict 
with my grandchildren? I'll just let 
them have their own way, and they’ll 
turn out well in the end. 


Gop Is more than a cosmic buddy. As 
H. H. Farmer put it, no sincere believer 
can become “pally with the Deity.” 
Men’s prayers should not pull God down 
to their own level, but rather should lift 
them to the throne on high. 

Neither is God the perfect mathe- 
matician of the astronomer. He is not 
the point of integration of the phi- 
losopher. He is not Uncle Sam’s part- 
ner, however much men may shout, 
“For God and country.” 

When all other help fails, God is not 
a last resort, a final refuge. The person 
who wrote the book Why Not Try God? 
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Sa a 


probably thought that the Almighi 
a kind person who has not been gi 
the proper breaks. After all, the we 
situation couldn’t be any worse if. 
tried God! thinks the fool. i 


starting-point of faith must be the h 
den, unapproachable majesty of 
who remains:always beyond our +) 
knowledge, rather than some les: 
deity who possesses the foibles of } 
man beings. According to Carl Star: 
the essence of Christianity is the 1 
alterable fact that God is God. E 
Brunner thought so, too, when — 
claimed that all religion is summed 
in the statement: I am the Lord 4 
God. Luther regarded the first co? 
mandment as the most important of 
because it ranks first and includes 
others. 

God is not only the creator of 
things, but his sustaining and abidfl 
Spirit makes it possible for fools to a. 
“Why not try God?” In him we live ay! 
move and have our being. He is th 
beginning and the end. His thoug))) 
are not our thoughts, his ways not ¢) 
ways. God is God in the most exalt 
sense of the word. 

We should realize in deep humilll 
how amazing it is that God should ha 
revealed anything about himself at ¢) 
Indeed, Isaiah moaned: “What shal’ 
say? All flesh is grass...” The proph) 
knew God as one who measures t. 
waters in the hollow of his hand, w! 
weighs the mountains in a scale, w 
looks down upon earth and sees m ‘ 
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grasshoppers. “Behold the nations 
yas a drop of a bucket... .” 


SAIAH WONDERED: Who is able to di- 
t God? Who can instruct him, and 
lt him what to do? This message of 
+ majesty and greatness of God was 
doubtedly disturbing at first to those 
ient Jews who imagined the Al- 
ghty was on their side only, and that 
(@. the commotion in heaven was be- 
se of them. As captives in a foreign 
d, they believed God had been de- 
ted. 
But, no. They learned that the Lord 
od omnipotent reigneth. He has com- 
ete control of affairs, man’s doubts 
out it notwithstanding. 
To the ancient Greeks, God was im- 
rsonal, an object of passive con- 
mplation only, like the fixed star the 
tronomer examines through a tele- 
cope. To the Hebrew prophets, God, 
ough transcendent and majestic and 
‘ternally distinct from creation, was a 
yersonal, righteous being. Though 
vholly other, God was nevertheless 
tear man, and could be worshiped as 
‘he infinite, eternal, transcendent 
Iweller in light unapproachable. 

For man to worship a deity less than 
this, for him to evaluate God as being 
less than this, would be idolatry. 


Tuus THE meEssAGE of the church 
must be truly God-centered. The Lord 
of lords takes the initiative and does the 
speaking and acting. Man is only the 
humble listener and receiver, 

Milton wrote: 

God doth not need 

Either man’s work or his own gifts. 

History and the Bible should reassure 
us that the Eternal can and will run his 
universe according to his unchangeable 
decrees, moral and natural, without any 
help from us. For the true believer, 
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there is comfort in the thought that 
God is God, that he is dependable. 

For if a man breaks a moral or a 
natural law, and the consequences of 
his misdeeds are not forthcoming, what 
shall we think of God? 

A pastor who preached that one can 
be thankful for being punished for sin, 
was of course misunderstood. But if a 
man cannot depend upon the power of 
gravity to dash him to the ground when 
he foolishly steps off a roof, how can 
he ever hope to rely upon the laws 
of nature in order to fly an airplane? 
If disease were not the consequence of 
some natural working of the universe, 
we could not depend upon nature to 
help us, through the work of physicians, 
when we are ill. If moral and spiritual 
wrong-doing has no bad effects, there’d 
be no point in seeking righteousness. 


Men speax of the problem of evil, 
and say that God is not God; that if 
God were good, there’d be no evil. 
Maybe evil is a problem. But it is more 
likely that man himself is the problem. 

When men complain unduly about 
evil, thinking that God has failed to es- 
tablish the universe correctly, they 
really are not content to let God be God. 
Perhaps they would like to see the 
Lord assume a human point of view; 
then reorganize the universe on a less 
painful basis, in favor of man alone. 
If men had their own way, they’d de- 
stroy their freedom as children of God, 
in favor of the life of snails. But since 
God is God, we can do nothing but ac- 
cept the kind of universe he thinks best. 

God must remain God, true to him- 
self and his decrees. Man must bend to 
his will. And if man turns to God, he 
shall find him to be justice, righteous- 
ness, mercy, forgiveness and_ love, 
through Jesus Christ. 

C. M. Jacobs, in his little book The 
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Way, wrote that “our knowledge of God 
must start with Christ.” What we desire 
most to know about God, the compas- 
sionate Father, comes from his special 
revelation in human flesh. Not that we 
know nothing about God apart from 
Christ, but in Jesus the wide gap be- 
tween man as man and God as God has 
been bridged. 

But the bridging of the gap between 


DEATH LASTS ONLY AN HOUR 


VERY EARLY in the Apostolic Church, 
the Thessalonian Christians were trou- 
bled with the question of death. It came 
to them in a peculiar form. They 
thought not of themselves but of their 
loved ones who had already passed 
through the valley of the shadow. If 
before Christ came, they asked, when 
sickness, the infirmities of age, or some 
unforetold event would take them 
across that single, short step that leads 
to death, what would be their situation? 

St. Paul spoke to them words of com- 
fort lest they grieve as those who have 
no hope, Their loved ones were asleep 
in Christ and at his coming they would 
meet him and be forever with the Lord. 
The Apostle had no fear of death. For 
him it would remain an incident that 
would change the outward form’ of ex- 
istence but would reveal more plainly 
the reality of God’s eternal world. 

For to live was Christ, but surely to 
die was gain. To depart was to be with 
Christ. And thus whatever comes to 
the believer, whether it be life or death, 
the Apostle Paul is convinced that noth- 
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the infinite and the finite in no w 
alters the infinite. God remains @ 
It is rather the finite which has be 
altered. Man has been lifted up tows 
the infinite, and he can become mi 
like the Father in heaven becau 
the atoning work of Christ. 

Though reconciled to God thro 
Christ, man still remains man, and 
is still God. 


ing can separate him from the love 
God which is in Christ Jesus, his 


Tus Curistian today need not 
afraid of death. Gotl’s holy angels gua 
and protect him. It is God's world a 
none of God's children can drift fre 
his loving care. When the beliey 
knows that death is to come, it 
to him as a sweet sleep in Jesus Chri 
his Lord. 4 

It will be a brief sleep, so it will se 
to him, For in God's world, time in 
sense shall surely be no more. If Ma) 
tin Luther is right, this sleep will be | 
brief that Adam, arising on the judy 
ment day will think that it was a slew 
of a single hour. And so will it be wi) 
us when we lie down for that last slee» 

In fact, it will be falling asleep in je 
and anticipation, knowing that we she» 
see the gate to Paradise. The Christi 
will have before him the thief on 
cross who slipped through this gate wi 
the promise still ringing in his ears thi 
this gate led him to Jesus Christ. Anp 
the Christian knows full well ‘ 
where Jesus Christ is, there is Paradis» 

—BENJAMIN G. LOTZ_ 
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EVERYONE TURNED and looked at me as 
opened the door. No one said any- 
iing. Dad’s teeth were clattering (al- 
says a sign he was upset), but about 
that? 

I didn’t notice anything unusual as I 
aut the door very sedately. Dear old 
lad. How I love my family. How un- 
erstanding and sweet they are to me! 
Vonder why I keep on drinking day 
fter day when I know it is literally 
dlling them? Right now for instance, 

don’t suppose they know it yet, but I 
mm. pretty “tight.” I won’t have to 
worry about Old Man Remorse this 
ime, though, for I took the precaution 
0 get a half-pint before I came home. 
Right now it’s resting securely in my 
gurse, ready for use when the “pres- 
sure” gets too heavy. 

Of course I’ll have to get by all these 
seople in this crowded room. Wonder 
why they are here anyway? Burns me 
up—I come home tired, want to rest and 
perhaps sleep awhile, but I can’t do 
that while they are all here. Hope I can 
yet into the bedroom without anyone 
smelling my breath. I’ve got to get this 


"Sue Craven" is a pen name of a California 
woman who tells this true story. 
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I Was an Alcoholic 


By SUE CRAVEN 


‘God heard the prayer of a desperate young woman who couldn't stop drinking 


bottle “ditched” too before anyone 
notices the bulge in my purse. Good 
old purse that opens wide and holds a 
half-pint of narcotic that keeps me from 
worrying, and finally knocks me into 
insensibility. 


Ou, GOSH, THERE’S Dr. Green. Don’t 
tell me the family know! They ought 
to know by now another cure won’t do 
any good. Oh, well, I might as well act a 
little friendly. Hope my voice doesn’t 
give me away. Mom says she can al- 
ways tell when I’ve been drinking with- 
out even seeing me. She says even my 
voice changes. Ill just sneak back to 
the bedroom, pretend to take off my 
hat, and get a swift one out of this bot- 
tle. That ought to give me nerve to face 
the music. And it will take nerve to 
fight off another cure when they find 
out I’m drinking again! Unless they 
already know and that’s why Dr. Green 
is here. 

I feel rotten. Why do I ever take that 
first drink, when I know it will wind up 
like this? I hope everyone leaves me 
alone. That’s one of my problems. Peo- 
ple always interfere. Now if I could 
drink quietly here at home I wouldn’t 
have to do all this sneaking around, 
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hiding bottles, and pretending to be 
tired so I can sleep it off. 

Probably what I need is a change of 
scénery, to get away from all these peo- 
ple. No—that didn’t help last time. I 
just landed in another sanitarium in a 
different state, There must be some 
reason why I drink like this when I 
hate the stuff. Must be because Dad 
won’t let me take sedatives so I can 
sleep. I just have to relax, and maybe 
alcohol is the answer. It certainly 
knocks me into a state of oblivion. 

Well, here goes for another good stiff 
drink! It probably will be at least 15 


minutes before I can sneak out again,. 


so Pll just make it a double shot and 
then go out and see what the score is. 
Poor Mom and Dad—I’ll make it all up 
to them when I get off this binge. But 
I said that before, didn’t I, and here I 
am drinking again. Well, I did have a 
good excuse this time—but this is the 
very last time. I know definitely now 
I cannot take it—not even one drink. 
I’ve said that before, but I mean it this 
time. 


JUST ANOTHER “swifty” now before I 
go out. Gosh, that makes three, and 
look how the bottle has emptied! Got a 
whole night to get through too! I’ll have 
to figure out a way to get out for an- 
other bottle before bedtime. Must have 
it or I won’t rest a minute. Well, it’s 
this far gone, I might as well kill it! 
Now to hide the empty bottle... 

What’s that the Dr. is saying? “Hos- 
pital, blood count, immediate opera- 
tion.” That can’t be. Oh, it’s Mom. She 
looks awful. What’s that she is saying 
to Dad—no, no, no, it can’t be. But it 
is, she is saying ... No, Mom, tell me 
I didn’t hear you—you didn’t, you 
couldn’t be saying, “Dad, I would rather 
be in my grave than go on like this— 
seeing our girl so unhappy. I knew 
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this attack was coming on, I didn’t we 
you to know, but I can’t go on, I simp 
can’t. She almost hates me, and I car 
help her--but Dad, promise if anythi? 
happens to me you will keep on tryil 
—she’s so unhappy.” 

Yes, those were Mom’s words. Ever 
thing was my fault. God, help 7 
please— 

My Mom, face as pale as dawn, 
gard and old-looking beyond her yea 

. Sleepless nights, constant wo 
listening for the phone to ring to he 
news, any news of her “unhapp’ 
daughter. Wondering where she was, 
she was driving while drinking—pe 
haps an accident—or the police. I 
Mom praying, praying... All the 
things went through my mind as I sto: 
transfixed. Mother dying—and n 
caring. Willing to leave her belov’ 
family because she couldn’t stand ; 
see her one daughter going through he 
on earth because of alcohol. No wond! 
my brothers and sisters clung to eat 
other. Only I was set apart. I’ve got 
pray. Mom can’t die. Just give me o1 
more chance, Dear God, and I’ll make 
all up to her, to you, to everyone 
please, please .. 


Now THEY ARE bringing her out of th 
operating room. How deathly pale sk 
is. Everyone is crying—everyone hi 
me. Fears won’t come. I can’t even sé 
“Not my will, but Thine” because Mo) 
Must live. Don’t let her die, hating m 
like this. God, give her back to us ar 
T’ll never touch another drop of liqu 
as long as I live. 

The doctor’s words, “She is gettir 
along as well as can be expected—bettt 
remain within call,” didn’t offer muc 
encouragement. Poor old Dad, he is a 
most as pale as Mom. How very muce 
he loves her, and how sweet has bee 
their life together! Why do I continu 
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‘hurt my family by drinking when 
ve them so dearly? 

They are all so loyal, so fine and 
jpy—except me. Why can’t I live a 
al, sane life? I wish I knew. Per- 
s this is God’s way of punishing me. 
sa hard, cruel way, but I’ll meet it— 
. even go further and promise God 
er to drink again. “Dear God, if it is 
iy will to take Mom tonight, I'll still 
ep my word never to drink again. 
please God, don’t take her. I know 
on’t deserve her, but Dad does. Don’t 
ake them all suffer for my sins— 


” 


se .. 


THE SELFISHNESS of us alcoholics, the 
imning—even a bribe to the heavenly 
ther, who did spare Mom’s life that 
ght. Yes, she was spared from a death 
iat would have given her peace, for a 
fe that was filled with heartache and 
nguish, as she watched her daughter 
rift further and further into alcoholic 
isanity. All promises, all good inten- 
ons, were submerged in alcohol. There 
idn’t seem to be any hope. 

The nights that followed became in- 
reasingly long and dark, and filled with 
2ars of despair and desolation. I, the 
nhappy daughter, wanted desperately 
) quit drinking, but I could not. I 
eemed to be caught in the whirl of a 
icious alcoholic cycle from which there 
ppeared no escape. I was ashamed of 
ty affliction, and the humiliation and 
isgrace I had brought to my beloved 
umily. 

Death held no terror for me, but a 
mall spark of divinity burning within 
ept me from taking the coward’s way 
ut. Not one single solitary ray of light 
r hope pierced the deep dark abyss of 
loom, shame, and degradation into 
hich I’d sunk. My tormented soul re- 
eated prayers my mind could no longer 
rmulate. Finally, when a mental in- 
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institution seemed my only answer, God 
sent His answer—Alcoholics Anony- 
mous! Almost overnight a miracle was 
wrought, not only for me, but for every 
member of my distraught family. Peace 
descended on our household for the first 
time in years. Sighs turned into song, 
and despair into delight. 


THROUGH THE APPLIED philosophy of 
this Alcoholics Anonymous program I 
found the God whom I had been seeking 
for so long. Through mutual help of 
other alcoholics (now recovered) I have 
found a new way of life, have learned 
to be honest with myself and others, 
and have become more willing to give 
than to receive. 

There are no tears, no shame, no fight, 
no fears—only a glorious relief in know- 
ing alcoholism is a disease. For those 
that desire it, there is a way back to a 
respectful, healthy normal life. I have 
been following the 12 steps which com- 
prise the A.A. program now for over 
four years. They have led me to a 
highway of life paved with happiness, 
and have brought me to the only heaven 
on earth, I, as an alcoholic, have ever 
known! 

There is pain in remembering those 
other years. But if, in the telling of my 
story, I can offer encouragement to 
others abandoned to despair as I once 
was—well, then, it has been well worth 
remembering. 

As I sit writing this, my glance em- 
braces my lovely home, my husband 
sitting near by, Mom and Dad smiling 
happily down at me from their picture, 
flowers blooming in the garden, kitty 
sunning himself lazily on the porch. 
Those are tears that blur these pages. 
But I am not ashamed, for they are 
humble tears of gratitude to a God who 
heard and answered an alcoholic’s 
prayer! 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


‘ We Thank God for a Saint, Francis of Assisi 


“You KNow, Father,” remarked Lois 
as they walked home together from 
church, “I think that story the pastor 
read, about the rich young ruler who 
would not follow Jesus, is one of the 
saddest in the Bible.” 

Father nodded agreement. “He might 
have been one of Jesus’ greatest help- 
ers, and he chose not to be. But if it 
makes you feel so bad, perhaps you 


would like to listen to a story about a 
rich young ruler who did not turn away 


from following Jesus. Do you know 
who that could be?” 

Lois thought a minute, then shook 
her head. 

“The person I mean,” said Father, 
“was a young Italian who lived 700 
years ago. His father was a rich mer- 
chant and Francis expected to be a 
merchant too. People liked Francis 
because he was merry and full of fun. 
But more and more he felt that he was 
missing something in life. He found it 
hard to be happy when he was doing 
nothing to help poor people who had so 
little to make them comfortable. 


“FINALLY HE DECIDED that God wanted 
him to give up his life of wealth and to 
spend his life helping poor people. 

“If Francis had been merry before, 
now that he was doing God’s will his 
happiness just overflowed. His loving 
heart reached out to the poor, the out- 
cast, the sick, the people who were not 
Christians. At a time when the armies 
of Europe were fighting against the 
Sultan, Francis and a friend walked a 
long dangerous journey to see the Sul- 
tan and tell him about Jesus. 

“So convincing was the love and good 
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will of Francis that the Sultan did nj 
treat him like an enemy, but was 
to him, listened to him, and finally 
him safely back to his home again. 

“The loving heart of Francis reach 
out to the birds, the flowers, the li 
animals. We have lovely stories of 
preaching to the birds, and the fea' 
ered listeners remaining quiet and 
tentive. He loved everything in na 
and saw it all as God’s handiwork. F 
wrote a beautiful hymn in which J} 
called on Brother Sun and Sister Moo» 
Brother Wind, Sister Water, Broth: 
Fire—all things to praise God and gi 
Him thanks.” 

“T know,” said Lois. 

“You do?” Father seemed surprise 

“We sing a hymn that was made fr 
St. Francis’ poem— 

All creatures of our God and King 4 

Lift up your voice and with us sing : 

Alleluia, Alleluia!” 


i 
g 
3 


We Reap the Bible: Mark 10:17-3) 
The Rich Young Ruler. 


WE Sinc a Hymn: All creatures of ov: 
God and King (Christian Yout 
Hymnal, 181). 


All creatures of our God and King, 
Lift up your voice and with us sing 
Alleluia, Alleluia! 
Thou burning sun with golden beam, 
Thou silver moon with silver gleam, 

O praise Him, O praise Him, Alleluia. 


We Pray Together: Dear Father, w 
thank you that there are people lik) 
St. Francis, who can make us see thaw 
all creatures are God’s loved ones 
Amen. 
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for parents and youth 


Dur church seems to be falling behind 
/a number of ways. I read of courses in 


marriage, and family life, bui 
¢ peer re See 


renis ae teachers, and about lending 
ries of books on the needs of parents, 
g people, and teachers. But we have 
ne of these things. 

Vho should take the lead in geiting such 
oje started? 


' Anyone who sees the need can teke 
the imitiative, provided he does it in a 
‘proper way. The officers of the church, 
of the Sunday school, and the pastor 
in part, up to the Sunday school teach- 
ers also. Bui there are so many respon- 
sibilities that some of these people have 
to meet, if they take their work se 
Tiously, that their failure io start these 
projects may not be due to lack of un- 
‘derstanding, imterest, or willingness. 
Probably others who are imierested 
should make their conviciions and in- 
terests known and help to sei this type 
of undertaking started. Somebody has 
to be a “siarier” or nothing will happen. 


year or so ago she was enthusiastic 
bout both. I have to argue with her every 
Sunday morning and before every League 
meeting. She usually goes after being 
pushed pretty hard. When she comes home 
she talks about what happened with a con- 
Siderable show of interest: I cant under- 
Stand why it is so hard to get her to go. 
It is not always an easy thing to dis- 
cover the reasons for indifference or op- 
position to attendance at Sunday school 
or a young people’s meeting. Here are 
a few possibilities. 
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It may be sheer imeriia—en umreadi- 
ness or uUnwillimeness to make an effort 
which can be avoided. Most of us ex- 
perience something of thai type cach 
morning when the alarm clock mnss. E 
is not a pleasant prospeci—<setiing up, 


have gone through all the prelimimaries 
and become “buried” im our wark, we 
sometimes do noi like ip siop ai lunch- 
time or at the end of the dey. Wark is 
then so satisfyims thai we'd rather con- 
iimne it, and when we have stopped we 
are inclined to talk about how well 
it has been goimg. This may be Mery 
Hlen’s experience with church affairs. 
Perhaps she geis started on too Inter- 
esting activities at home jusi before time 
te go io the church. Help her io avold 
this kind of situation. Or does she hear 
disparaging remarks about the church 
at home? Does she experience friction 
with other girls or bays at the church? 
Are the Leasue and Sunday school pro- 
grams what they should be? Whai kind 
of leaders have her groups? Investigate 
these possibilities. Do not use force. 


Shall | Help? 


I have been callimg on a poor family who 
assert that the children do not have suf 
ficient clothing to come te Sunday school 


You should know wheiher these peo- 
ple are actually m need. To make any 
move toward providing clothing while 
the family is not really m need may 
create embarrassment. Be sure of your 
facis. 

If these people are merely making ex- 
cuses, you will need to help them io re- 
alize the imporiance of religious educe- 
ion. They also stand im need of mo- 
tivation strong enough to bring acion. 
Do not hurry a solution, but work for 
their confidence and good will. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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KNOW THE BIBLE .. . 


EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMAN 


The Jews Argue 
By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Verses for study this week are Romans 3:1-18 


“YOU ARE PROVING entirely too much,” 
argues Paul’s imaginary Jewish op- 
ponent. “If Jewishness is not a matter 
of descent and circumcision, what be- 
comes of the whole idea of a Chosen 
People? Did not Jesus say that’ ‘Salva- 
tion of the Jews’ (John 4:22)? But 


if you are right, what advantage has the , 


Jew?” 

To Paul this is not a theoretical dis- 
cussion, for he was intensely concerned 
about his native people (9:1-3). He is 
anxious, therefore, that his thought not 
be carried to this extreme. Clearly he 
intended to make a list of advantages 
that the Jew possessed, but his mind is 
sidetracked and he mentions only one. 
(A similar thing happens in I Cor. 11: 
18.) His full answer is not given until 
9:4-5. 

The one mentioned here is of primary 
significance: the Jew has had committed 
to him “the promises of God.” This is 
the characteristically Christian view of 
the Old Testament. Its goal and climax 
lie outside of itself, in Him who is 
prophesied but never seen by the 
prophets. It arouses a hope that it can- 
not itself satisfy. Of this forward-look- 
ing revelation the Jew was custodian. 
This is his unique privilege, the basis 
for his unique place among the nations. 


BuT THE VERY ASSERTION of this fact 
suggests a new objection which Paul 
must take into account. Do these prom- 
ises still stand? Has God not cancelled 
them because of the lack of faith and 
faithfulness (Paul’s word carried this 
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the faithfulness of God? 

Paul rejects this insulting wczeall 
with an emphatic “Not so!” (“God for 
bid” is a very free translation.) God 
promises were met fully in Jesus Chris § 
The refusal of faith by the Jew does nj 
affect or dim God’s faithfulness. H™ 
gift was to “the Jew first.” Certainl jj 
God is faithful! He proves himself Gov 
in the very fact of His truthfulness, the] 
Paul places in sharp contrast to ma) 
(the “but” of verse 4 is better trans: 
lated “though”). 

In Chapter 11 Paul develops at lengt. 
this thought, that God is free to vindiy 
cate His faithfulness as He chooses, eve: 
though His way be quite different fror 
man’s expectation. Here Paul cite 
Psalm 51:4 to show that God may eve 
use evil to display His righteousnes 
The faithlessness of men makes th 
faithfulness of God shine the more bell 
liantly. 

This, however, presents another profi 
lem (verse 5). If, in the divine prow) 
idence, evil serves God’s good ends, is |. 
really evil? Why should the evil- doe 
be judged and condemned for thae 
which results in the glory of God? 1]! 
God still judges, is He really righteou” 
(the word as here used by the Jewis | 
objector refers to God’s moral char — 
acter)? Paul feels uncomfortable abou 
associating the thought of God with un — 
righteousness even for the sake of argu! 
ment, so he apologizes for this irrever’ 
ent comparison. One cannot ignore thy 
difference between God and man. 
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AUL TAKES ADVANTAGE of the fact that 
3 opponent shares with him the belief 
God’s judgment. His opponent has 
egotten, he suggests, that the whole 
a of a final judgment is nonsense if 
d’s moral integrity is impaired (verse 


The argument that follows is difficult 
detail though its general course seems 
ear. In the main it is a restatement 
verse 5. If evil is a means to good, 
y should it be punished? If God’s 
elity to His promises is shown more 
.) oriously because of my denial of these 
tomises by unbelief, should not that 
nbelief be excused? Paul’s use of the 
st person here is probably due to his 
| ustomary courtesy (compare the “we” 
/£ verse 5 and also I Cor. 4:6). 
. This argument reminds Paul of the 
lander he had often heard of his 
wreaching of the Gospel of divine grace. 
\ full answer must wait (Chap. 6) but 
here there must be a sharp denial that 
he message of a righteousness that is 
3od’s gift through faith is an induce- 
‘ment to immorality. 


| ALL THESE OBJECTIONS to his teaching 
aaving been thus overruled, Paul re- 
turns to his theme. Unfortunately there 
is considerable uncertainty about the 
proper translation of verse 9. We can- 
not be certain whether Paul says, “Are 
we (Jews) better than they (Gen- 
tiles)?” which would echo verse 1, or 
“Are we worse off than they?” a 
thought that might easily follow his 
vigorous attack on Jewish privilege. 
We cannot be sure, for Paul refuses to 
discuss the matter (“in no wise” is not 
so much a denial as such a refusal). 
He will not turn aside any longer from 
his purpose. He is anxious that his 
argument result in the conviction that 
there is equality of guilt. 
“Both Jews and Gentiles . 
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. are all 


under sin.” From this terrifying judg- 
ment neither can escape. Sin is much 
more than an individual act of trans- 
gression. It is a universal and perma- 
nent fact, the source of all sinning. 

From the Old Testament Paul now 
presents both proof and illustration of 
his theme. Quite possibly he quotes 
from a book of proof-texts used for 
missionary and controversial purposes. 
For we find here a rather free version 
of the Greek translation of the Old 
Testament (the Septuagint). Paul 
makes no distinction between his cita- 
tions (drawn from Psalm 14:1-3, 9; 
140:3; 10:7; Isaiah 59:7-8; Psalm 36:1) 
and pays no attention to their historic 
context. He is insistent on the fact that 
Scripture points consistently in his di- 
rection. His ally is the conscience of the 
Gentile, and still more (verse 19) the 
conscience of the Jew. 


UNDERLYING HIS worps is the biblical 
thought of the solidarity of the nation 
(modern individualism is foreign to 
both Testaments), even though the Ten 
Commandments, as interpreted by 
Jesus, leave no individual free from 
judgment. Sin is self-defeating, self- 
destructive nonsense, but its victims are 
without understanding. Like soured 
milk (the literal meaning of “becoming 
unprofitable”) they are good for noth- 
ing. They are like opened graves, giving 
forth foulness and disease. 

The moral corruption of Israel in the 
days of Isaiah illustrates the destruction 
and misery that are always inflicted on 
others by the wickedness of men. 

Verse 18 sums up and explains this 
universal corruption. Paul begins 
(verse 10) with a general statement of 
sinfulness. He ends his list of sin’s 
manifestations by a statement of its 
origin—godlessness. This is the diagno- 
sis of our human ailment. 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


One of the facts or characteristics or 
attributes of God which we “encount- 
ered” while we were students of the- 
ology was expressed in the sentence 
“There is no succession with God.” If 
we understood correctly the instruction 
given the young men in process of prep- 
aration for preaching, “the truth as it 
is revealed to us by divine revelation,” 
our teacher was propounding one of 
those subtle tenets of the spiritual re- 


gime to which the scholastic attached © 


definitions. In their cloisters they were 
wont to occupy the hours assigned them 
for meditation and discussion of sacred 
sayings with this and similar problems. 

The modern world does not exactly 
ridicule such discussions because they 
seemed never to arrive anywhere, but 
we do not waste time on such questions 
as “How many angels can be found on 
the point of a needle” nor “Whether 
their (the celestial beings) understand- 
ings are brighter in the morning or in 
the evening.” The piety and earnest- 
ness of the scholastic reasoners gave 
their hair-splitting some value but not 
enough to survive the negative influ- 
ences of the Renaissance. Schaff in his 


history of the Christian Church com-' 


ments that the authority of the Church 
rather than that of divine revelation, 
that is, of Holy Scripture, led to the 
final lapse of scholasticism into disre- 
pute and loss of authority. He notes 
that Luther first and the other reform- 
ers of later decades, made sharp at- 
tacks on the claims for the Church’s 
rights to command the defense of the 
hierarchical rulers of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, “The seven Sacra- 
ments,” 
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Also Schaff in Part I of Volume V_ 
his History of the Christian Churé 
ascribes the most important influen 
and innovations of the 200 years prec 
ing the Protestant Reformation of 
sixteenth century to church leaders wh 
are classified as Scholastics. We quote 
“As the doctrines of the Trinity and tl 
person of Christ were wrought out 
the Nicene and post-Nicene periods, | 
the ‘schoolmen’ of the twelfth and thir 
teenth centuries wrought out the Catl! 
olic doctrines of the Sacraments. At rm 
point were the medieval theologiar 
more industrious nor did they put fort’ 
keener speculative force. For the Re 
man Catholic communion the resul) 
of this speculation’ continue to be © 
binding authority.” i 

That is, in the present day the papac 
teaches and employs its energies te 
ward authority which can be traced t 
recognition of seven rather than tw: 
“holy rites.” Protestantism interpret) 
the Scriptures and disavows tradition: 
and deductions on which Catholicisr 
bases the claims of ordination, confir® 
mation, marriage, absolution and ex 
treme unction to be added to Baptisr 
and the Lord’s Supper as of sacra: 
mental rank. The Reformation sharp] 
dissented from such innovations as th: 
five indicate, declaring them invente 
by the Church to bolster its authority 
It was even necessary to restore the ad’ 
ministration of the cup to the lait 
whose reception of both bread and win’ 
(communion in both kinds) had beer 
declared unnecessary since to have re’ 
ceived the body of Christ implied ad’ 
ministration of His blood, for whicll 
wine was the earthly element. 
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stly authority 

As was said above, the practices of 
> scholastics have been carried over 
Romanism into the present times. 
ey enable the Church to wield the in- 
ences of sundry false principles over 
. people. The nature of the cere- 
mies under the form of which these 
yportations into the ministrations of 
Christian religion have been ac- 
pted serve to magnify out of their 
e proportions the authority of the 
‘iest. By their acceptance and their 
actice during the centuries preceding 
1e Reformation they enabled the pope 
ad the hierarchy to subject the nations 
d their legitimate leaders to subser- 
ience which is due the state but not 
ue the Church. 


}\ccurate reasoning required 

We are not applying the influence of 
‘ae LUTHERAN to the excitement, and it 
jan be admitted, the fascinations of con- 
/roversy. On the contrary this news 
‘voice of the powerful United Lutheran 
‘hurch in America has consistently 
‘thampioned unity of effort to have its 
nembers competent to discern true and 
false in the discussion of what are 
agreed to be basic issues for all the 
deople in this Western world. 

The two great movements which the 
two recent conventions of the ULCA 
have announced and endorsed reflect 
the possibilities and the perils of the 
second half of the twentieth century. 
With neither camouflage nor apology 
our Lutheran Christians in the United 
‘States and Canada have agreed in con- 
ventions during the past biennium that 
divine guidance summons us to the 
provision of greater support for our 
institutions of higher learning and a 
more carefully planned method of so 
‘proclaiming the Gospel as to lead the 
‘men and women of our times to re- 
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pentance and faith in Christ. Toward 
the latter and perhaps more basic ob- 
jective, considerable encouragement has 
already been afforded by the additions 
to the churches and to the auxiliaries 
in our congregations during the past 
two years. Doubtless the Central Com- 
mittee on Evangelism will continue to 
direct the agencies of repentance and 
conversion, arraying preaching the Gos- 
pel with the employment of present- 
day facilities for publicity and with the 
focusing effects of organization. The 
Church will again announce with au- 
thority and effectiveness “the accept- 
able day of the Lord.” 


Objective Number 2 

The second major objective makes its 
plea for universal support under the 
initials CHEY, which stand for “Chris- 
tian Higher Education Year.” The 
ULCA Board of Education and its sub- 
sidiary committees in the theological 
seminaries and colleges, plus the co- 
operation of the United Lutheran 
Church and its synods have been di- 
rected and empowered: to have the 
oversight of this most important ap- 
peal. Personally we hail with approval 
the determination to put action back of, 
under, alongside of and in front of a 
movement that in one respect resembles 
a comment on the weather. Every one 
has talked about it, but the resources 
of a complete organization of all the 
latent forces of our Church have not 
been sought. Now it is proposed that 
the situation is not only one that re- 
quires attention and support, but its 
circumstances are favorable to attain- 
ment of the campaign’s objectives. Our 
reasons for confidence in the Church’s 
adequate response to the needs of the 
times we reserve for statement in fol- 
lowing issues. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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The Answer to Communism 


Christianity and Communism. By John C. 
Bennett. Association Press. 128 pages. $1.50. 

This little book should serve as a needed 
antidote to much of the present hysteria 
and fear of Communism. The point of view 
from which the author writes is stated in 
the opening chapter: 

“This book is written by one who be- 
lieves that Communism as a faith and as a 
system of thought is a compound of half- 
truth and positive error, that Communism 
as a movement of power is a threat te 
essential forms of personal and political 
freedom, and that it is a responsibility of 
Christians to resist its extension in the 
world. On the other hand, this book is 
written by one who believes that the errors 
of Communism are in large part the result 
of the failure of Christians, and of Chris- 
tian churches, to be true to the revolution- 
ary implications of their own faith, that the 
effectiveness of Communism lies chiefly in 
the fact that it seems to offer the exploited 
and neglected peoples of the world what 
has been denied them in a civilization that 
has often regarded itself as Christian.” 

This dual approach brings the whole is- 
sue of Communism to a sharp focus. Dr. 
Bennett minces no words in discussing the 
wrong of Communism. He points to its 
atheistic absolutism, its materialistic view 
of man and his destiny, its brutal and in- 
human methods of dealing with opponents, 
and its utter disregard of the sacredness of 
personality. 

For these and many other reasons Com- 
munism must be resisted. But how? “Mili- 
tary victory over Communism would save 
none of the real values which Communism 
threatens, and besides the power of Com- 
munism is not primarily military.” The 
real strength of Communism lies in the 
fact that it provides a faith for living for 
millions of people and the promise of a 
new and better order of society. Because 
this is so, the extension of Communism 
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cannot be prevented by military po 
It can be prevented only by those 
have a sounder faith and a better prog) 
to meet human needs. 

The Christian religion has a better p 
gram—it has a sounder faith. Dr. Ben 
clearly and intelligently presents the « 
for Christianity as the only adequate © 
swer to the world’s needs, and the © 
power that may yet save the world f» 
Communism. By all means, get this by 
and read it. ARTHUR J. PFOF 

Indiana, Pa. 


The Catholic Peter f 


Saint Peter the Apostle. By William The s 
Walsh. Macmillan. 307 pages. $3.50. [ 

Most people would pick Peter as tlr 
favorite disciple. He said what he thoviit 
and sometimes spoke before he though 
Big, gruff, a man’s man, very much an »- 
trovert, guileless, the kind of man wi 
whom an evening would be a joy. We kry 
more about him than about the other «+ 
ciples. But for some strange reason hes 
just coming into his own as a subject ft 
popular biography. 

For Catholics this biography by Will’) 
Thomas Walsh—reporter, teacher, #1 
writer—should prove quite popular. It + 
pears during the month of publication f 
Lloyd Douglas’ long-awaited story of Pe, 
The Big Fisherman. The general read { 
public, including Protestants, should fl 
Douglas’ book more to its liking. 

“Vicar of Christ” should be the sub-t!! 
of this work. The Catholic view of Pe’ 
as the first pope colors the story of 1 |i 
simple, human, erring fisherman. For 
amples: Peter is credited with found) 
the church at Rome. The sharp dispy! 
with Paul is considerably toned down, ew 
though Peter’s case is not entirely justifii: 
And the absence of Peter’s name and we 
from the latter parts of Acts is taken 
mean that both Paul and Luke assum 
his position of superiority. 
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it is also disturbing that the writer leans 
heavily on the Fourth Gospel. Mark 
ould have been the better choice, since 
ater’s influence is more than a little pres- 
t in the Second Gospel. 

‘With these complaints recorded, some 
‘lilient virtues might be cited. William 
Talsh knows how to write popular Cath- 
ic biography. He has woven into his 
sory an abundance of interesting tradi- 
, legends, and visions. His research 
to the customs, practices, and conditions 
f the times is rewarding. His work moves 
ta good pace even though it deals with 
familiar New Testament narrative. If 
e reader wishes to get most from this 
sook, however, let him first read through 
he book of Acts. Witi1am M. Horn 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Not for the Simple Believer 


What Can We Believe? By Vergilius Ferm. 
Philosophical Library. 211 pages. $3. 
_ This book “Is not directed to the surly 
skeptic. . . . It is not for the simple, trust- 
ing believer who naively acquiesces in the 
yteligious thinking of his church or tradi- 
,, tion, Rather it is to that large middle-class 
,, of persons which has been reared in a pos- 
itive religious tradition but toward which 
4, it has become lukewarm because winter 
has set in.” 
’ The reader is encouraged to make per- 
f ‘sistent inquiries into all things, to establish 
a few basic first principles, and then with 
“a constant appeal to experience to proceed 
‘to a vital and dynamic faith upon which 
one can build his life. 
| The sources of belief, what can be be- 
lieved about religion in general and about 
Christianity in particular, what is the 
meaning of divinity, what is the Christian 
Church and how it is related to the in- 
stitutional church, and which institutional 
| church, are some of the questions an- 
_swered according to the author’s very lib- 
eral position, Prayer, freedom, suffering, 
the problem of evil, and immortality are 
_ the subjects of the last chapters. 
The book is an interesting spiritual auto- 
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biography of the author, though that is not 
its stated purpose. The author was reared 
in the Augustana Church. He constantly 
reflects a deep-seated inner conflict be- 
tween the ideals of his ancestral moorings, 
which he cannot relinquish (as he con- 
fesses the seeming anomaly of belonging 
to two denominations), and those of a re- 
ligious-philosophical liberalism which he 
mistakenly presents as the only intel- 
lectually defensible position for people of 
our times. Russewt W. STINE 
Allentown, Pa. 


Some Recent Hymns 


Hymn Stories of the 20th Century. By Wil- 
liam J. Hart. W. A. Wilde. 139 pages. $1.75. 

Here is an attractive book by a man who 
already has given two previous volumes on 
the subject, Hymns in Human Experience 
(1931), Familiar Stories of Unfamiliar 
Hymns (1940). It is evident that Dr. Hart 
has been very alert in collecting all allu- 
sions to hymns as they have appeared in 
the press. As a result, he is able to give 
us a volume showing the place that hymns 
have in human experience. The book can 
well be submitted as evidence that the 
songs of the church still afford inspiration 
and comfort to people in our modern life. 
Indeed, he shows us that hymns have 
changed lives. 

The contribution this volume makes to 
hymnology lies in this: “This collection 
of stories does not range over the cen- 
turies. It comes from our own century, 
almost entirely.” Often books on hymns 
become stodgy because the same old mate- 
rial is raked over and over. This book, 
while dealing prominently with old hymns, 
tells us stories that are new. 

The author does not hesitate to enumer- 
ate some of the simple Gospel songs. These 
also have been used in bringing blessing 
to lives. The worth of a song lies in its 
ability to change life. And the Gospel 
hymn has often done that. 

There is a short bibliography, and an 
index of the hymns used. 

Philadelphia Ivan H. Haceporn 
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FAMILY 

Tse Boy Wits THe Green Harr (RKO). 
Here, in our opinion, is the finest mixture 
of absorbing story and powerful preach- 
ment we have seen in many a day. 

The message is twofold. It strikes a tell- 
ing blow against war, emphasizing its in- 
calculable damage to people—especially 
children, It pleads for tolerance and un- 
derstanding of those who differ from us 
in any particular. 


Told on the level of a child’s viewpoint, * 


the picture unreels the story of a 12-year- 
old youngster who, learning for the first 
time that he is a war orphan, awakens the 
next morning to find his hair has turned 
green, Fantasy? Certainly. But it is 
made highly believable as well as poig- 
nantly symbolic. 

Jeered at and persecuted by his school- 
mates, the boy runs from his shame until 
he confronts a group of battered war or- 
phans who have come to life from a poster 
he had seen and they explain their re- 
sponsibility for turning his hair green so 
that he might attract attention and thus 
be able to tell the curious that “war is bad 
and it must stop.” 

Gun Smuceters (RKO). A western story 
centering around a boy whose loyalty to an 
evil older brother leads him to wrong-do- 
ing but who is reformed through the in- 
fluence of good people, bringing out in him 
a desire for responsibility and better living. 

Tue Fienting O’Ftynn (Universal-Inter- 
national). A story of intrigue, romance 
and adventure, set in the 18th century. 
Much action of the swashbuckling variety, 
duels, tavern brawls, heroic deeds as well 
as treachery are portrayed. 


ADULT AND YOUTH 

Tas Deciston oF CHRISTOPHER BLAKE 
(Warner). A thought-provoking, arresting 
drama, which will appeal to the sympa- 
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REVIEWS AND RATINGS OF CURRENT FILMS 


BY THE PROTESTANT MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


thies of those interested in the emoti 
damage inflicted upon the children 
broken homes. 

CuickeN Every Sunpay (20th Centw 
. Another addition to the mouni 
list of family chronicles. While there 
mildly amusing episodes, the counter p! 
get in the way of the main story and 
whole is only fair entertainment. 

Siren or Atnantis (United Artists). T 
fabulous story of Atlantis brought up-t. 
date. Unfortunately, it does not preser 
the romantic and adventurous flavor of t! 
novel from which it is derived. 

One Sunpay ArrerNoon (Warner). 
gay nineties in technicolor, with musi 
comedy settings and action enhanced | 
the singing of Dennis Morgan and s 
sprightly tunes. A hew issue of “Strav’ 
berry Blonde.” 

SuicHtTty Frencw (Columbia). An amu 
ing farce-comedy on the Pygmalion id 
but plausible enough for Hollywood whe* 
the action takes place. Motion pic 
studios, with temperamental actors, =i 
directors and general tension, are put © 
proper perspective by the “slightly Fren 
Irish girl. An attempt to show that peop: 
are human, even in the “movie kingdoms 

JuNGLE Jim (Columbia). Johnny Weis 
muller deserts his Tarzan role for that of 
jungle guide. A series of oppressively e 
citing incidents leading to search for hide 
treasure and hair-raising experiences. 

Tue Dark Past (Columbia). The excite: 
ment of hold-up and murder, with som 
domestic comedy for relief, is used as — 
framework for showing the use of 
chiatry in defense of young criminals. 
excellent plea for studying and helpir®) 
the delinquent before he becomes hardegy 
to crime. 

THe WAKE OF THE RED WItcH (Republic 
The popular novel by Garland Roark © 
visualized in this film of adventure ii 
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ch the tempo is accelerated and the 
s compounded to the point of satia- 
. There is a lot of cunning and decep- 
with little to relieve a sordid struggle, 
HISPERING SMITH (Paramount), A 
tern” only by virtue of being set in 
region of Wyoming, this is a story of 
ding, of friendship betrayed and a 
man gone wrong. Magnificent scenery 
full color, good settings and the appeal- 
music of a melodeon contribute artistic 
ets to an otherwise brutal story. Too 
uous for children. 

A Lerrer ro Taree Wives (20th Century- 
). The “letter” is from an unseen per- 
(whose voice carries an “off the screen” 
entary) announcing that she is going 
ay with the husband of one of the three, 
using each to examine her married life to 
wherein she has failed, An intriguing 
cory, with the ending left cleverly to the 
udience’s imagination. With much of con- 
tructive value pointed up in the domestic 
_ ituations, the picture is marred by too 
_ xuch unnecessary social drinking. 


\DULT AND YOUTH 

ANGEL ON THE AMAZON (Republic). This 
avolved tale of romance and adventure, 
_ vith an improbable plot, has its exciting 
ooments, some fair acting and may pro- 
vide “escape” entertainment of a melo- 
 tramatic nature. 
| Cover-up (United Artists). A mystery, 
_ vith the strange angle that no one wants 
_ he murder solved lest it upset community 
ife during the Christmas festivities. All 
soncerned have every intention of telling 
‘he truth “after Christmas,” when a neat 
solution brings a quick climax and disposes 
of the culprit. Good acting by capable cast; 
sustained interest. 

Encuanrmenr (Goldwyn production, re- 
eased by RKO). The story of two ro- 
mances, one in the present and one in the 
gast which take place in an old London 
house. In a fusing of time, both stories 
mingle. The nostalgic sequences are better 
than the modern ones, but there is a fine 
quality and an appreciable aura of ro- 
-mance and beauty. 
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ADULT 

Acr or Vrotencse (MGM). The eternal 
conflict between good and evil, meekness 
and strength, fear and vengeance are well 
portrayed in this, first-rate film of an 
avenging man-hunt in which the hunted 
redeems one act of cowardice and faulty 
judgment by giving himself for the hunter. 
Directed with masterly skill, well cast, 
splendidly acted and convincing at every 
point, it shows hatred for what it is, a 
disease, and the impetus it gives to wrong 
action, 

Force or Evi, (MGM). This is meant to 
be an expose of the “numbers racket”—a 
tremendous gambling system preying on 
little people. There is murder, brutality, 
gambling and shocking perfidy. Crime is 
shown as a precarious way of life and is 
truly expressed as a “force of evil.” 

Criss Cross (Universal-International). A 
crime picture with highly sustained inter- 
est, gripping in all its unpleasantness, 
showing how crime-hardened men and a 
thoroughly bad woman are enemies of so- 
ciety—if one wants to see it that way. Be- 
cause so much of the action dwells on the 
carrying out of the criminals’ evil plans, it 
can be only rated for grownups. 

A Man Asovur tas House (London Film 
Production; 20th Century-Fox release). 
The story of two prim, impoverished Eng- 
lish spinsters who inherit an estate in Italy 
toward the end of the last century and meet 
near-tragedy in the form of a designing 
major domo. Heavy melodrama with some 
interesting passages, beautiful settings and 
local color, 

Fraxy Martin (Warner). The violent 
action surrounding underworld characters 
furnish the story on which is built this 
drama with fighting, shooting and succes- 
sive killings. 


The Protestant Motion Picture Council which 
prepares this monthly evaluation of current films 
is an agency of the Protestant Film Commission. 
A majority of the Protestant churches are rep- 
resented in this organization. 
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PERSONS 


RAO SAHEB PAULUS 
...» from Wagner, an LL.D, 


Degrees fo Indians 

When the president and 
secretary of the Andhra 
Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in South India go 
back home after an ex- 
tended visit to North Amer- 
ica, their friends are likely 
to greet them with the In- 
dian equivalent of “Some- 
thing new has been added!” 

For both of them—Pres- 
ident Ethakoti Prakasam 
and Secretary T, S. Paulus 
—are heading homeward 
this spring with two de- 
grees from ULCA colleges. 

For Pastor Prakasam, it 
will be a D.D, from Witten- 
berg, conferred during 
Founder's Day ceremonies 
on the Springfield, Ohio, 
campus in mid-March, On 
Feb. 7, Wagner College's 
Walter Langsam presented 
the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of laws to Mr, Paulus. 
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The men arrived in the 
United States last summer, 
Amsterdam-bound for the 
World Council of Churches 
Assembly. Early in the fall, 
both returned to North 
America, helped spotlight 
Foreign Missions at the 
ULCA convention in Phila- 
delphia before starting out 
on extended speaking tours 
of Canada and the U.S, 

For Mr. Paulus, the de- 
gree will be a high honor, 
not necessarily a new ex- 
perience, As vice president 
of Andhra Christian Col- 
lege, Guntur, as well as 
head of its department of 
philosophy and psychology, 
he already holds a B.A. 
from Noble College in 
Masulipatam, an M.A, from 
Madras Christian College, 
is now working on his Ph.D, 
As the person responsible 
for a large part of the civ- 
ilian war effort in India 
during World War II, he 
has the title of Rao Saheb, 
conferred as a personal dis- 
tinction by the British 
King-Emperor in apprecia- 
tion for wartime services, 

It is the first honorary 
degree for President Pra- 
kasam, although he has a 
B.D, from Serampore Col- 
lege, Although he served 
as pastor in South India for 
a decade, he is now full- 
time president of the And- 
hra Church with a mem- 
bership of 230,000, as well 
as heading the Andhra 
Christian Council, 

The two leaders of Lu- 
theranism in South India, 


who are scheduled to 
turn soon will have spent) 
strenuous short-year aw# 
from home. Under 
sponsorship of the Boa’ 
of Foreign Missions and 

Stewardship office of 
ULCA, they have v 
scores of Lutheran 

munities, spoken hun 
of times, brought the hear? 
warming thanks of India ~ 
the ULC. ; 


Full-time Chaplain 

For the first time in tf 
college's history, a chaplay 
is providing Wagner st 
dents with spiritual 
ance and counsel on a 
time basis. On Feb, 1, 
Rev, Paul J. Kirsch, Wi 
ner's associate professor 
religious studies and chi 
lain, assumed full- 
service to all students > 
the Staten Island camp 

Pastor Kirsch has 
authorized by the board — 
“devote yourself fully — 
looking after the spiritu: 


>. a 
DOCTOR PRAKASAM © 
... from Wittenberg, a DLP 
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d religious life of the col- 
e’s student body.” 

As a result, the chap- 
/)n’s home is rapidly be- 
ing the center of re- 
ious activities and social 
lowship. 

A Wagner alumnus, 
s of 34, Chaplain 
tsch was graduated from 


ree years later. After 
issionary service in 
erto Rico and the Virgin 
sands, he was called as 
tor of Calvary Church in 
ne Bronx, then to the 
vagner faculty, in 1944. 


' Wer Jubilee 
";On Feb. 6, members of 
“\oly Trinity Church, East 
‘range, N. J., turned out in 
_ iwge numbers for the Sil- 
“er Jubilee of their pastor, 
“ne Rev. Arthur Herbert. 
| ‘resent for the ceremony 
nd to preach the sermon 
‘yas New York Synod’s 
"or, Frederick R. Knubel. 
' Pastor Herbert began his 
‘,astoral work at Holy Trin- 
' ty the first Sunday in Feb- 
uary 1924. Before that he 
iad been pastor of St. 
'-Mark’s Church, Woodlawn, 
Tew York City, as execu- 
‘ive secretary of the Amer- 
can Lutheran Publicity 
3ureau and managing ed- 
tor of the American Lu- 
heran, monthly church 
-deriodical. 

Just before the war, Pas- 
tor Herbert spent three 
years as professor and sec- 
retary of the faculty at 
Hartwick Seminary. Cur- 
rently, he is philosophy 
professor at Upsala College 
in East Orange. 
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Briefly Speaking 


Residents of York, Pa., accustomed to setting 
watches by Christ Church's steeple clock are look- 
ing elsewhere for the correct time. A species of 
starling, first brought to the United States to com- 
bat insect pests in 1890, finds the minute hand an 
ideal “roosting place" each night. Although the 
birds are interrupted with clocklike regularity and 
have to readjust their perches twice each hour, 
their weight holds back time's hands 10-minutes' 
worth each day. 
CAN-YOU-TOP-THIS?-DEPARTMENT: To the 

strains of traditional wedding music, young Mrs.- 
To-Be was escorted through a crowded nave by 
her father. Upon arrival at the chancel rail, she 
dismissed Papa, handed her bridal bouquet to the 
maid of honor, stepped into the choir loft, sang 
“O Promise Me” and then returned to the arm of 
her waiting bridegroom to say “I do.” 

Appearing on a recent broadcast of ABC's "Wel- 
come, Traveler!"' from Chicago was Remi Baech- 
told, recent Wagner graduate who was visiting 
friends prior to returning to his native Switzerland. 
The resulting conversation between MC and Remi 
resulted in three gifts—for Wagner, coast-to-coast 
publicity when the Lutheran college was mentioned; 
for the sponsor, mentioning of his product, Crisco, 
as Remi received a 3-lb. can; and, for Remi to take 
home to Switzerland—a watch, Swiss, of course. 

An organization unique in the ULCA is “The 
69ers” at Grace Church, Hooper, Nebr., established 
after Pastor Paul deFreese found “plenty of aux- 
iliaries for men, women, boys, and girls, but not 
one in which husband and wife could unite energies 
for the church.” Membership is open to any man 
and wife whose combined age does not exceed 69. 
A recent crisis—when a popular and effective cou- 
ple’s ages added up to 70—was averted by establish- 
ment of an alumni association, whose members vote, 
remain active, do NOT hold office. 

Part of the large attendance at Salem Church's 
(Fremont, Nebr.) annual congregational meeting 
was a direct result of a project of the Intermediate 
Luther League. This young auxiliary volunteered to 
find baby sitters for any parents who would other- 
wise have to miss the meeting. 
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CANADA SYNOD PLANS FOR ‘49 


- no time for back-slapping 


Waterloo Meefing 

As 1948 came to a close, 
Canada Synod Lutherans 
met in Waterloo to hear 
that they had oversub- 
scribed their Lutheran 
World Action quota by 30 
per cent. They lost no time 
in back-slapping, however, 
but plunged immediately 
into plans for 1949. In the 
interest of correlating an 
overall program under the 
Lutheran World Federa- 
tion’s Canadian committee, 

‘they directed Pastor W. A. 
Mehlenbacher to attend an 
LWF executives’ meeting in 
Saskatoon several weeks 
later. 

Attending the meeting 
were (see cut, left to right) 
seated: Pastor W. A. Meh- 
lenbacher, chairman of the 
committee on immigration; 
the Rev. Karl Raudsepp, re- 
cently arrived Estonian 
pastor who has begun work 
as missionary to new Cana- 
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dians; and Dr. Paul C. Em- 
pie, executive director of 
the Nations] Lutheran 
Council; standing: Dr. J. H. 
Reble, president of the 
Canada Synod; and the 
Rev. Paul Eydt, secretary 
of the committee on immi- 
gration and publicity di- 
rector for LWA. Others not 
in the picture were: Dr. 
J. H. Schmieder, Pastor 
Henry Schmieder, and Kar] 
Homuth. 


_——, 
_—— 


Indiana Dedication 
The congregation af FY 
United Church, Hamma 
Ind. may still have 
plans for a beautiful chu 
in blueprint stage, B 
while they raise money # 
he completion of the} 
Cotiswold English chu 
plant, they have sevell 
units in which to worsh 
Inder the direction 
Pastor Paul J. Renz @ 
Philadelphia architect Ng 
man Mansell, the par 
hall units have been coi 
pleted and were dedicaii 
recently. Provided are 
chapel, nursery, church ¢ 
fice, pastor’s study, kitch 
and Sunday school roam 
The latter are so arrang 
that ‘they can be used 
accommodate any overfié 
attendance from the chant 
Exterior construction 
of Indiana limestone af] 
cut stone trim. The chay 
interior has exposed Gotii 
arches and ceilings J] 
altar, chancel railing, pu 
pit, lectern are lined oak 
Later, the final unit, BJ 
church, will be built. | 


+ Neen 


a RN he Sete 


FIRST UNITED CHURCH, HAMMOND, IND. : 
... the plan was unique and flexible ; 
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_ne from Philadelphia 
‘PWine seniors at Philadel- 
_ (iia Seminary were grad- 
‘Vited at commencement 
ercises held Jan. 27. Af- 
Yr marching in procession 
ee cut) to the chapel, 
ey heard the Rev. Claude 
. Schick, assistant to the 
Vificers of the Ministerium 
< Pennsylvania, speak on 
The Task of the Church in 
Secularized Society.” 
_) “There are three sali- 
“Vats,” said Mr. Schick, “on 
Jhich the Church must 
aunch its attack. First, it 
J aust preach the Gospel as 
‘) pplied to life’s situations. 
“’t must renew its support 
: f institutions of high edu- 
7 ation, and it must make a 
‘oractical application of the 
~ oncept of Christian voca- 
" ions.” 
Of the graduates, all but 
me was definitely placed 
“ oy the time of commence- 
‘ment. The last graduate 
aad accepted a call to the 
)30ard of American Mis- 
4 sions, was still awaiting as- 
' signment. 
_ Members of the class, 
“seven of them from the 
Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
Vania, were: Harry Ray 
ite Paul William Billow, 
McAlisterville, Pa., twins, 
who led the procession (see 
cut); Joseph Heber Deibert, 
‘Alfred Harion Erb, Fred- 
co William Moock, Jr., 
James Brooks Moore, and 
Charles Frederick Rinck, 
Jr. all .of Philadelphia; 
Billy Fisher Rutrough, 
/Roanoke, Va.; John Bell 
‘Sanborn of Bethlehem, Pa. 
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CAMPUS 


PHILADELPHIA SEMINARIANS 


. . . Schick saw several salients 


Summer in Norway 

American students at 
least sophomores in college 
with $700 for summer study 
are being offered special 
classes at the University of 
Oslo, Norway. Instruction 
begins June 27, closes Aug. 
6, and will be conducted in 
English. Courses will cover 
sciences, humanities, and a 
survey of Norwegian cul- 
ture. Official headquarters 
for the summer session has 
been established at St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minn., 
where catalogs and appli- 
cations are available. The 
$700 covers transportation, 
tuition, and living cosis 
while abroad. 


Scholarships Available 

The Wheat Ridge Foun- 
dation is offering scholar- 
ships to Lutheran men and 
women for graduate study 
in medical social work dur- 
ing 1949-50. They are 
worth $1,000 a year plus 
tuition and fees. Providing 


the recipient establishes 
satisfactory records the first 
year, the scholarships will 
be offered for a second year 
of study. 

Each applicant agrees to 
aecept employment with 
the Foundation for two 
years after completing the 
social work curriculum. 

Candidates must agree to 
provisions of the scholar- 
ship, be a member in good 
standing of a Lutheran con- 
gregation, possess an un- 
derstanding of and interest 
in Christian social work, 
hold a bachelor’s d egree 
from accredited college or 
university, be in good 
health and have completed 
courses required for admis- 
sion to school of social 
work honoring the scholar- 
ship. 

Applications must reach 
the Wheat Ridge Founda- 
tion Committee on Scholar- 
ships, Valparaiso Univer- 
sity, Valparaiso, Ind., before 
April 1. 
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Discussions, Co-operation Feature 


Chicago Home Missions Conference 


By Gienn G. GILBERT 


Cuicaco—Although differences of opinion 
on practices and technique were evident, 
vast areas of co-operative un- 
IIlinois derstanding were apparent 
during the Home Missions 
Conference held by the Division of Amer- 
ican Missions of the National Lutheran 
Council in Chicago recently. 
Under the direction of the Rev. H. Con- 
rad Hoyer, the division’s executive secre- 
tary, the meetings featured seminars with 


papers presented on home mission work. | 


A CORNERSTONE-LAYING ceremony was 
held at Ridge Church, Chicago, on Dec. 5. 
Members and friends braved bitter winds 
to participate in the service conducted by 
Pastor James Robert Spaid, assisted by 
Synod President Harmon McGuire, Dr. E. 
Luther Spaid, the Rev. John M. Spaid, 
father and brother of the pastor. 

This community was first surveyed in 
the fall of “45 by then synodical missions 
Pastor Glenn Gilbert. Services were 
started, and early in ‘46 Pastor Spaid re- 
turned from the naval chaplaincy to join 
Pastor Gilbert in organizing the congrega- 
tion Mar. 24 with 61 confirmed members. 

The new church is English Gothic (see 
cut), will seat 200 persons, and will cost 
about $60,000. Rudolph Boehm, a member, 
is the architect. An oil-fired, forced-air 


heating system has been planned, expect 
to be completed by Easter. 
Rogers Park, Chicago, has met the de 
ble apportionment and Lutheran Wow 
Action quotas in full. The congregatil 
has authorized extensive improvements | 
church property. : 
Farrx Cuurcs, Brookfield, recently ce 
brated its 25th anniversary. Speakers v 
Synod President McGuire and Dr. T. 
Hersch, organizer. Members have dedica 
a new electric organ and a set of chim 
AN ATTENDANCE CRUSADE at St. And 
Church, Chicago, resulted in a 65 per 
increase over the same period last y: 
Dr. Armin George Weng, former presi | 
of the Illinois Synod, was inaugurated si- 
president of the Chicago Seminary in Ure 
Church, Chicago, Dec. 5. Dr. Franklin Cli’ 
Fry, president of the ULCA, Executive Sec: 
tary Gould Wickey of the Board of Ed 
tion, and the Rev. Lyman Grimes, presi 
of the seminary board, participated. 5 
Memsers of Our Saviour’s Church, Rive: 
dale, honored their pastor, the Rev. Ry 
Shawl, on the tenth anniversary of his ¢ 
dination with two banquets, since the bay 
quet hall could not hold all those we 
wished to attend. Proceeds from the di 
ners, amounting to about $1,300, will hu 
purchase a new car for Pastor Shawl. 
Tus Curtcaco Brste Soctery opened a ne) 
street-level store on Clark Street in Cl! 
cago’s loop. A window feature will be ti 
Wayside Pulpit, an open Bible with — 
marker pointing to a different verse dail 


orthwest Synod Tops ‘48 LWA Goal 
f $86,000 by Over 28 Per Cent 


By Pau Luraer WErzLER 


Synop or THE NortHwest, with a Lu- 
an World Action quota of $86,013.09 for 
1948, raised $110,352.62, or 
nnesota 128.2 per cent of the amount 
requested. This percentage 
fourth in the United Lutheran Church. 
ur sectional Victory Dinners were held 
the synod. Forty pastors and wives at- 
ed the affair at Salem Church, Minne- 
is; 120 attended others held in Mil- 
ukee, Madison and Appleton. 
“At the Minneapolis dinner, LWA director 
1949, Pastor Paul Luther Graf, was in- 
a by the 1948 LWA director for 
. ‘orthwest Synod, Pastor Paul L. Wetzler. 
» ‘Hoty Trinrry Cuurcn, Minneapolis, Dr. 
- arl Bartsch pastor, again leads the way in 
-modical benevolence with $23,019.58 to 
i he general fund. 

Five congregations of synod went into the 
“above $10,000" class in gifts to benev- 
olence, general fund. Holy Trinity, Minne- 
- apolis—$24,059.87; Redeemer, Milwaukee— 

$17,938.51; Salem, Minneapolis—$ 12,385.23; 
Trinity, Appleton—$11,957.38; and Refor- 
mation, Milwaukee—$10,074.50. 

{ In Minnesora, new congregations are 
. onstantly in the making. The Rev. How- 
f rd Rice organized a congregation at St. 
_ ‘loud on Jan. 30 with 25 members and ex- 
_ellent prospects for growth. On March 20 
"senior Seminarian Judd Lundquist will or- 
anize the Church of Good Shepherd in St. 
_wouis Park with 54 members. Prospects 
_ or growth are excellent. 
__ A NEw PIPE orGAN has been installed at 
- doly Trinity Church, Tabor, Minn. 
_ Senior seminarians are accepting calls 
subject to ordination. Fred Zinck goes to 
Waterloo, Canada. Burton Schaler will 
serve at Mahtomedi, Minn. Shortage of 
_gastors is becoming more and more acute. 
The faculty of our seminary is co-operat- 
ing with Synodical Secretary Paul L. Graf, 
in an intensified program to interest young 
men in the Christian ministry. 
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SEVEN vAcANcigs exist in the Central and 
Western Conferences of synod, They are: 
Spencer, S. D.; Salem, S. D.; Redeemer, 
Zumbrota; Wooddale, Minneapolis; St. 
Mark’s, Minneapolis; St. Luke’s, Goodhue; 
and Fargo, N. D. 

Tue Rev. Jonn SHANNON was installed 
pastor of First Church, Billings, Mont. The 
thermometer registered 15 degrees below 
but a crowded church greeted the new 
pastor at his installation on Jan, 28. Dr. 
Jonas Dressler preached the sermon. 

The Rey. Paul L. Roth has accepted the 
call to become pastor of Trinity Church, 
Kenosha, Wis., effective March |. Pastor 
Roth graduated from Northwestern Seminary 
in 1943 and served as a navy chaplain until 
January 1946. 

Under his leadership, Redeemer Church 
of Zumbrota has increased its communicant 
membership from 125 to over 200. St. 
Luke’s, Goodhue, has increased its com- 
municant membership from 118 to 135. 

Mounp’s View Cxurcn near St. Paul was 
started in 1929 by Dr. Charles L, Grant with 
a membership of 34. Served by students 
through the year the 1947 membership was 
reported as 31. Junior Seminarian Emer- 
son Jury recently assumed charge. On Dec. 
19 the schoolhouse chapel was crowded and 
31 new members were received, Eleven 
children and two adults were baptized. 

The Rev. H. J. Motz-kus, pastor of Wood- 
dale Church, St. Louis Park, has been called 
as synodical field missionary. He has beon 
pastor of Wooddale since 1938. During his 
pastorate the congregation became self-sup- 
porting, completed the church structure, 
erected the church school buildings and par- 
sonage, and added six additional lots for 
expansion, playgrounds and parking space. 

Ar Satem Cuurcn, Minneapolis, 80 teams 
of callers attended two nights of “briefing” 
preparatory to making 570 friendly visita- 
tion calls on prospective members. At the 
annual meeting a building committee was 
authorized to meet with the architect to 
bring in plans looking to the enlargement 
of the sanctuary to double the seating 
capacity for worship and to add additional 
room to the parish house. 
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Nova Scotia Synod Names Worker 
Taq Welcome Immigrants to Halifax 


By Dovucias A. Conrap 


AN OUTSTANDING EVENT in the history of 
the Nova Scotia Synod is the appointment 
of Miss Kartine Peter- 
sons, a native Latvian 
who arrived in Canada 
15 months ago, as port worker for the Lu- 
theran church in Halifax. She is well- 
equipped for this type of work, for she 
speaks seven languages and has already 
done considerable social service work in 
Europe. 


Nova Scotia 


Many thousands ‘of immigrants are en- 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 

7:30 P. M. Evening Service 

at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 

and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


St. MARK’S 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 
MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 


THE SERVICE 10:45 A, M. 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 


MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


tering Canada through the port of Haliff 
Many of these are Lutherans. Miss Pets 
sons will meet these people at the pier & 
welcome them to Canada in the name: 
the Lutheran Church. She will rep 
their names and where they are going 
pastors of the church who will be able! 
contact them and see that they are look 
after by the ULCA. : 

A sootH has also been obtained for © 
Lutheran Church at the immigration pe 
Ladies from Resurrection Church, Halif’ 
will man it. Literature, clothing and ma 
things for children are being given to pe 
ple arriving in port. All the parishes’ 
the synod are contributing money and n® 
terials. Great things are expected. 

A special meeting of the Synod of Ni 
Scotia was held in St. Paul's Church, Brid®’ 
water, recently to consider the request: 
the president of the United Lutheran Chu) 
in America that synod authorize the ord!) 
tion of four Chinese ministerial stude 
This request of Dr, Fry was granted. ; 

In RESURRECTION CHURCH recently, — 
Estonian choir sang at one of the chu. 
services. Made up of 20 men and won 
who came to Halifax recently on the mH 
ugee ship “Walnut,” the group has mag 
name for itself. The singing was “a ci 
pella” and brought a capacity congregat 
to Resurrection Church. The members 
the senior choir entertained the sing 
following the service. It was a fitting clk 
to their stay in Halifax as they have nv! 
been admitted to Canada, and will | 
starting on their trips to their new hor . 
all across the country. Pastor Doug: 
Conrad has been holding services for thy 
refugees every Sunday. 

GirTs were recently eset eats to the Fi 
and Mrs. A. Schenk, Midville Parish, «7! 
to the Rev. and Mrs. Douglas A. Conr™ 
Halifax Parish, who were married last { 

AN ORGAN RECITAL was recently held 
Resurrection Church, Halifax, on the ni 
electric organ which had been instal!) 
during the year. A capacity congregati 
heard L. Davies Bewes, assisted by Geom) 
Ernst, violinist; Mrs. Mary Todd, soprav! 
and Ralph Willis, baritone, present a reci’!’ 


The Luthee 


veland Pastor Resigns Church 
Accept LWR Post in Germany 


By J. Louis Wor 


CLEVELAND—The Rev. John H. Deutsch- 
ider, pastor of Teutsch Church, Cleve- 
land, has resigned his pastorate in 
io order to accept appointment as 
a representative of Lutheran 
orld Relief in the American zone of Ber- 
|. Since the appointment is for a year, 
stor Deutschlander’s family will remain 
| Cleveland. 
: Donato FavBLe, ministerial son of Cal- 
ry Church, East Cleveland, was ordained 
n, 30 in his home church by Dean E, E. 
ck of Hamma Divinity School. A grad- 
te of Wittenberg College and Hamma 
inity School, he has accepted a call to 
. Paul’s Church, Paulding. 
CALVARY CuHuRCH, East Cleveland, recently 
‘iceived $3,300 from the estate of the late 
irl Stegkemper, lifelong resident of the 
‘‘anmunity, member of the congregation. 
a Bethany Church, Cleveland, has raised 
| $87,000 in cash and pledges in a recent 
1 campaign for $85,000. As a result, the con- 
| gregation will liquidate its indebtedness by 
t 


June, and still have $60,000 for an educa- 

| tional unit. 
‘, Gutoria Der Cuurcu, Cleveland, mission 
“ongregation of 231 members, has begun a 
" ailding expansion program by purchasing 
vo neighboring lots for $5,000. 
Sr. James’ Cuurcn, East Cleveland, re- 
; mtly dedicated carillonic tower bells, a 
ft from the congregational membership, 
 thonor of its 98 young men who served in 
te late war. 
_ Fist Cuurcu, Cleveland Heights, will 
on begin a $20,000 building completion 
rogram. The work is to be completed by 
aster, ‘ 

Wittram Cartson, war veteran and min- 
iterial son of Trinity Church, Lakewood, 
las been called to the Accident, Md., 
harge of the West Virginia Synod. He has 
ompleted his work at Gettysburg Semi- 
lary, but his graduation and ordination 
vill not take place until May. From this 
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35-year-old congregation he is the third 
young man to enter the Lutheran min- 
istry. Three more youths have started their 
preparation for the ministry. Another, a 
senior in high school, has made his decision 
for the ministry. Still another young man, 
to be graduated this year from Springfield 
College, Springfield, Mass., will enter full- 
time work of the YMCA. 

Five oF THE 20 cHapters of the Wittenberg 
Women’s Guild are located within the 
boundaries of Eastern Conference. The 
largest chapter is in Cleveland which re- 
ported a membership of 251 at the last 
convention. Other chapters are in the 
Akron, Leetonia-Salem, Stark County, and 
Youngstown districts. President of the gen- 
eral organization is Mrs. C. R. Fauble, 
member of Calvary Church, East Cleveland, 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 


Luther A. Thomas, D.D., Pastor 
Downtown Miami 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 
This Church Welcomes You 


When visiting in the Shenandoah Valley, stop af 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


On Highway No. 11 
Walking Distance of All Hotels 
SERVICES 11 A.M. and 8 P.M. 

Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 
16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 
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Youth Work Committee Lays Plans 


For Camp Susquehanna This Summer 
By Rosert R. Cuark 


WILLIAMsPorT—Plans for the 1949 ses- 
sions of Camp Susquehanna were made 
last month when the 

Pennsylvania Conference Youth Work 
committee headed by 

Pastor Park Wagenbach of Mt. Carmel met. 
Following the sessions, it was announced 
that Camp Susquehanna for Junior Youth 
would be held at Susquehanna University 
June 13-20 with Penn State Student Pas- 
tor Edwerth Korte as director; Miss Evelyn 
Fry of Mifflintown, associate. Camp Sus- 


quehanna for Senior Youth will be held” 


at Tressler Orphans’ Home in Loysville 
Aug. 2-9 with Pastor Raymond Fisher of 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies, Etc. 

Catalogfree on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 
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Our EASTER PLAYS and PAGEANTS) 


Miffinburg, as director; Miss Fry, assé 
ciate. Cost of the junior camp remains 
$10; senior camp registration has been ais 
vanced to $12.50. 

THe Wriutamsport District Luthé 
League is now under co-direction of P; 
tors R. E. Neumeyer and Daniel Bery 
stresser. District rallies are held the fin 
Sunday evening of every month. On Ja 
2, 154, representing nine churches, attend) 
Bethany Church, Montoursville, for ti 
first rally of the new year. The progrs 
is always conducted by the host leaguers: 

Dickinson SEMINARY, Williamsport, ~ 
Methodist junior college, became Lycomit 
College in 1948, with a full four-year cu) 
riculum. Of the 1,067 students enrolled { 
the current term, the second largest gro: 
is Lutheran, with the Methodists leadii) 
by only 10 students. 

The Rev. E. Raymond Shaheen, South Wi 
liamsport, has been appointed Luther 
World Action director of the Susquehar 
Conference for 1949. District directors »| 
assist him. | 

Mrs. G. Morris SmirH was the speal 
at a special foreign missions service at _ 
Paul’s Church, Burnham, on Jan. 30. Tt i 
congregation is conducting a commun) 
leadership education school. 

Dr. Paut H. Srant, Yeagertown char 
is the new president of the Mifflin Cou 
Ministerial Association. Pastor Carl Yo 
McClure, is head of the editorial committ”’ 
which publishes a religious editorial in ~ 
Lewistown Sentinel each Saturday. 


Will increase the reverence and inspirational value of your Easter Service in Church or School 
The Shadow of the Cross: by Ailesne The Tidings: Bayard ................ 50¢). 
Sargent. New, dramatic and im- Into Galilee: Bayard .............. 35e 
pressive. 5 main char., chorus, Print of the Nails: Davis ........ 50: 
Pableauk eS cs eee 35¢ When Christ Arose Triumphant: 
The Dawning: by Lyman R. Bayard. — Parsons. .........:ssscsssssseresesenseens 35. 
The wonderful pageant of the Res- The Children's Vision: Bates.. 35¢- 


urrection of Jesus .........ccc 50c Stone Against the Heart: Irwin 35¢5 
The Holy Sepulchre: Bayard .... 50¢ The Quest, an Easter Service: ; 
The Questioner: Bayard ............ SOc: “Mclean [oe ee Sex 


» Send 10 cents each for loan copies 


Return in 10 days or remit balance 


PAGEANT PUBLISHERS, 


of pageants you wish to examine... 
of price. Write for catalogue. 


Dept. E-17. P. O. Box 306. 
WEST LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF.. 


The Luther 


uel Wicker, Lewistown, and Pastor 
Knaul, Belleville, also serve on com- 
kl@tees of this interdenominational group. 
‘t. Pavt’s Cuurcu, Milroy, recently 
ed improvements costing $3,000... . 
Joun’s Cxuurcuy, Siglerville, built an 
ition to the church at a cost of $1,200 
provide room for a stairway. 
Moty Communron Cxurcu, Yeagertown, 
a men’s chorus which often takes the 
ce of the mixed choir in leading the 
ical worship of the congregation. Or- 
ized and directed by Herbert Readdy, 
ive layman, the chorus is in demand. 
Sr. Marx’s Cuurcn, Alfarata, recently 
‘bed its senior and junior choirs. Its Lu- 
r League reports an average attendance 
over 30. 

Eighty members of Christ Church, Lewis- 

| burg, took part in the recent evangelism 
campaign and obtained fifty new members. 
in Evangelism, however, is no new work for this 
congregation. In the past I1 years, more 
«than 850 persons have been received. 

_ Luther Leaguers of Trinity Church, Mc- 
« lure, assist their pastor in the service he 
/ anders at the Mifflin County jail. 
| Two sons of St. Paul’s Church, Nook, 
» ave won fame in widely different fields. 

_ tr. Luther Woodward is well known for 
* is books, which include the currently 
» opular, Better Ways of Growing Up. His 
' rother, Charles, has consistently won 
» rizes at the State Farm Show in Harris- 
» jurg, and at county fairs. This year his 

unior spring gilts, named Lana Turner, 

Rita Hayworth, and Ava Gardner, won 
_ irst, second, and third prizes in the Poland 
' china big division at the State Farm Show. 


“South Carolina Synod Tops Quota 
For LWA as Well as Apportionment 


By Wynne C. BoLirk 


SINcE mmp-Janvuary, pastors and congre- 
gations of the South Carolina Synod have 


been “percentage- 
South Carolina 


conscious.” Reports 

rom Synod Treas- 
urer J. B. Ballentine indicate the synod 
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subscribed ULCA apportionment 138 per 
cent plus in 1948, topped the Lutheran 
World Action quota by a few percentage 
points. 

Thirty-one congregations paid apportion- 
ment 200 per cent; 39 paid 100 per cent; 34 
failed to meet the assigned quota. Over 
$214,000 for all causes passed through the 
synodical treasury, the largest total in the 
history of the synod. The Piedmont con- 
ference subscribed 100 per cent for ‘48, 
meeting all apportionments and quotas. 

Tue Rev. Leroy E. BLAcKWELDER assumed 
his duties as general superintendent of the 
Lowman Home for the Aged and Helpless, 
White Rock, on Jan. 1. He will have gen- 
eral supervision of the work, direct de- 
velopment, make outside contacts, and pro- 
mote the work of the institution. Mrs. R. W. 
Sease will continue as supervisor in charge 
of the institutional care, and J. Earle 
Cromer continues as farm manager. 

Sr. Anprew’s Cuurcn, near Columbia, the 
Rev. John W. Mangum pastor, laid the cor- 
nerstone for the new church on Jan, 23. 


KNOW 
the 
BIBLE 


better through the ex- 
planation of JOHN 
SCHMIDT, author of 
KNOW THE BIBLE 
Paul's flery letters and eternal 


series. 
truths point out our failings in this pres- 
ent day. Dr. Schmidt brings back to life 
prophets, kings, and the writers of the 
gospels and epistles. 


Dr. John Schmidt, pastor, theologian, 
author and former Seminary professor, 
represented the ULCA as an official visi- 
tor and alternate clerical delegate to the 
World Council of Churches held in Am- 
sterdam in 1948. Another friend you will 
meet each week in your magazine. 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS! 
The LUTHERAN 
News Magazine of the ULCA 
$2.50 a year 
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Besides the pastor, Synod President Karl 
W. Kinard, W. E. Koon, contractor, and 
others participated. The church being 
erected on a new location will be ready 
for occupancy soon. 

Jan. 30 marked an important milestone 
in the history of Ebenezer Church, Colum- 
bia. At special services the congregation 
celebrated the paying off of all indebted- 
ness by burning the mortgage. Participat- 
ing in the services were Pastors Fritz and 
Frazier, Dr. Karl W. Kinard, and the Rev. 
Raymond Wood of Savannah, Ga. The 
congregation now has some $60,000 in hand 
toward increasing the educational facilities. 
The present educational building is being 
remodeled at a cost.of some $11,000. , 

LEADERSHIP EDUCATION received special 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas in 

newspapers, magazines and books. _Splen- FREE 
did opportunity to “break into’’ fasci- DETAILS 
nating writing field. May bring you up 


to $5.00 per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for FREE details. NO OBLIGA- 
TION. Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dept. B2 200 South 7th St. 


——~. Church Bulletins 


Every progressive church should use 
Winters De Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig- 
nified, refined, effective and eco- 
nomical. Over 7,008 IM UWSE. They 
increase attendance, interest and col- 
lections. Thousands of enthusiastic 
letters from Pastors. Write today for 
iNus. Catalog L. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
608!/, E. 4th St. Davenport, la. 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
Spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
"Rental or Sale 


E*R* MOORE CO. 


G22 Dakin St. 11 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13,1/\!. Now York 18,N. ¥. 
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emphasis during January. Schools 
held in centers in the five conferences: 
the synod with a combined enrollmen 
over 1,000, by far the largest enrollmi 
in the history of leadership schools. ° 
schools were set up by the Synodical C 
mittee on Parish Education through 
Leadership Emphasis Committee. The 
ulty, the same for each school, inclu 
Miss Lucy Brady, Mrs. J. V. Long, 
Louise Marks, Dr. Erwin S. Spees, the 
Vernon F. Frazier, Mrs. E. R. Lineber, 
and Dr. Karl W. Kinard. 4 

Tue Rev. anp Mrs. Mutier R. Wrnah 
were recently honored by the congregat! 
of Immanuel Church, Greenwood, on © 
25th anniversary of his pastorate. 
were presented with a silver service anv) 
generous purse. When Pastor Wingi 
came to Immanuel Church there were 1) 
than 50 active members; the present me® 
bership is above 200. During his pasto: 
here, 292 members have been received 
the church, 78 children baptized, and 
marriages performed. 

The 1949 convention of the South Carol 
Synod is being held in Ebenezer Chur) 
Columbia. Dr. Dwight F. Putman, presi 
of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, is 4 
official ULCA representative. Dr. a 
gar Tulloss of Springfield, Ohio, represe 
Christian Higher Education Appeal assis 
by Dr. Gould Wickey, Executive Secret 
of the ULCA Board of Education. : 

Tue Rev. Herman W. CAvusie, pastor 
St. John’s Church, Concord, N. C., has 
cepted a call to the Church of the Asce> 
sion, Columbia. He succeeds the Rev. H.. 
McCullough, Jr. 

Tue Rev. A. W. BALLENTINE ‘accepted 
call to Nativity Church, Spartanburg, be: 
his work there on Jan. 1. He forme 
served St. Mark’s and Corinth congre 
tions, Prosperity. : 

Tue Rev. J. LurHer BALLENTINE was J) 
stalled as pastor of St. Paul’s and Bach 
Chapel churches, Pomaria, Jan. 2. S 
President Kinard had charge of the servill 

Smverstreet Cuurcu, Silverstreet, 
successful in raising a total of $11,000 d 
ing a period of four weeks prior to Jan. — 
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8 @ total goal, $20,000, will begin construc- 
& of a new church building during 1949. 
record shows that the contributions 
ing 1948 more than doubled the amounts 
1947. The present confirmed resident 
nbership is 150. 

—e Boy Scours, members of Faith 
eh, Batesburg, received the Lutheran 
it award, Pro Deo Et Patria. This was 
largest number to receive the award in 
} one congregation of the synod to date. 


1: DECEASED 


a Arthur B. Obenschain 

Or. Arthur B. Obenschain, 65, pastor of 
*4§ Stephen’s Church, Lexington, S. C., 
“Gd Jan. 29. 

3orn in Vinton, Va., in 1883, he was edu- 
_@ed in Rockbridge county schools, was 
“(aduated from Roanoke College, Val- 
“Braiso University and Philadelphia Semi- 
“Irry. He was ordained by the New York 
_j=nod in 1910, served parishes in College 
“Siint, N. Y.; Albany, N. Y.; and had been 
or of St. Stephen’s since 1920. 


4 
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Enjoy Refreshing New Meaning 
From Familiar Passages 
% All scripture is inspired by God and* 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, and for 
training in righteousness, * that the man of God may be 
complete, equipped for every good work. 


— taken from 


Tue ReviseD STANDARD VERSION OF THE 
New TESTAMENT 


At all book stores or 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 385 Madison Ave.,N. Y. 


He was a past president and vice pres- 
ident of Ceniral Conference of the South 
Carolina Synod, for seven years was on 
synod’s examining commiiiee, and on the 
executive committee for one year. In 1930, 
Newberry College conferred on him the 
doctor of divinity degree. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Kathryn 
Weirth Obenschain; a daughter, Mrs. Helen 
Francis Vierlig, Winsion-Salem, N. C.; 
two sons, Arthur Weirth Obenschaim, 
Hyattsville, Md, and James Luther Oben- 
schain, Gailmburg, Tenn; a sister and 
brother, and six grandchildren. 

The funeral service was conducted Jan. 
30 at St. Siephen’s Church, Lexingion, by 
Synodical President Karl W. Kimard, as- 
sisted by the Rev. J. Milton Frick. 


Hugo C. M. Wendell 

Dr. Hugo C. M. Wendell, 64, chairman of 
the Department of History and Govern- 
ment at Long Island University, died m 
Radburn, N. J., Jan. 16. 

Born in Philadelphia, Pa, in 1884, he was 
graduated from Wagner College in 1904 
from Philadelphia Seminary in 1907. He 
continued his studies in Europe and was 
ee es 
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given a Ph.D. degree by Princeton in 710. 


Following his ordination by the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania in 1907, he served 
as assistant pastor of the Philadelphia 
Motherhouse, and later taught at N.Y.U., 


 “eiisse ROBES 


Large selection of fine materials, 
reasonably priced. Write for 
catalogue C-18 (choir robes); J-18 
(junior choir); P-18 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL. NEW YORK 
117 N.Wacker 1000N. Market 366 Fifth Ave. 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


$35° to $@°° 


$5.50 to $8.50 Double 


5 Minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Pritice George 


14 East 28"Se. 
New Yoru 16,N.Y. 


Hotel 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr.~ Munager 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 
“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
see The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


joined the staff of Long Island Univer, 
in 1928. 

A member of the Board of Christian Ei: 
cation of the New York Synod, he *» 
also a member of the board of Philadelg: 
Seminary. He was active in the Ameri 
History Association, American Phile 
pher’s Association and the Foreign Po 
Association. At one time, he was presid) 
of the church council of Zion Church, S) 
dle River, N. J. 4 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Marie Pet) 
son-Enge Wendell, a daughter, two bre! 
ers and two sisters. 

The funeral service was conducted 
Ridgewood, N. J., Jan. 19 by the F. 
George W. DeLawter and Dr. W. E. Wel! 
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CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD ~ 
GARHART, JOHN D. To Christ Church, Wei 
mont, Pa. Elknud Lane, Westmont, Johnste)| 
Pa. : 3 


ILLINOIS SYNOD 
MELBYE, DAVID H. From Rock Grove Pai | 
Ill. To Trinity Church, Lanark, II]. 316) 
High St. : 
MILLER, JOHN. From Chicago Seminary, g) | 
uate work. To Zion Church, Litchfield, 
904 Monroe St. 


NEBRASKA SYNOD 
SWITZER, ERNEST W. From Salem Chu) 
Fremont, Nebr., as assistant pastor. To Sas) 
Church, Dakota City, Nebr. 


NEW YORK SYNOD 

FRITTS, DORR E. To Christ Church, Ellenv» 
N. Y¥. 105 Center St. 

GIETZ, ERVIN W. From St. Paul's Chu 
Bayonne, N. J. To St. Paul's Church, Kings” 
N. Y. 128 Down St. 

HAAS, HAROLD. From St. Paul's Chu 
Linden, N. J. To St. John's Church, Jer! 
City, N. J. 153 North St. 

HERGENHAN, ARTHUR W. From St. Jow 
Church, Merrick, L. |. To St. Paul's Chu» 
Oswego, N. Y. 203 E. 6th St. 

KLEMANN, LEONARD R. From St. Jow 
Church, Altamont, N. Y. To Grace Chuw 
Forest Hills, L. |., N. Y. 70-12 Nansen St! 
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MHMER, J. CHRISTIAN. From Christ 
Shurch, Islip Terrace, L. |. To St. John's 
© church, Victor, N. Y., as stated supply pastor. 
DRTEN, WALTER. From Naval Chaplaincy. 
“0 Zion Church, Long Valley, N. J. Long 
ne falley. 
"MILLER, ERWIN. From Christ Church, Brook- 
yn, N. Y. To St. John's Church, West New 
« fork, N. J. 446—65th St. 
LSON, ROBERT J. From Good Shepherd 
~ Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., as assistant pastor. 
ie To St. Paul's Church, Utica, N. Y. 1104 
00 Brinkerhoff Ave. 

“SNBORN, JOHN. From Philadelphia Semi- 
i nary as student. To Resurrection Church, 
he Buffalo, N. Y., as assistant pastor. Genesee 
J and Doat Sts. 

“NELDON, EDWARD A. From St. Matthew's 
} Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. To merged churches 
_ of Emanuel and St. Matthew, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
>» 421—7th St. 

. YIEDIGER, EDWARD H. From First Church, 

_ Jeffersonville, N. Y. To Trinity Church, West 

Sand Lake, N. Y. 
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NORTHWEST SYNOD 

 “AENSLEN, RICHARD. From Puerto Rico as 

missionary. To Epiphany Church, Milwaukee, 
Wis., as assistant pastor. 2557 N. 2nd St. 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD 
TZ, LESTER M. From St. John's Church, Pine 
Grove, Pa. To Trinity Church, Beaver, Pa. 


ULC CALENDAR 


EBRUARY 
5-17. Board of American Missions. 
Manor, Atlantic City, N. J. 
16. Special meeting Indiana Synod. Bethle- 
hem Church, Indianapolis. 
Purpose: to take action on purchase of 
property for summer camp program. 
17, Annual Luncheon. Women's Auxiliary, 
Philadelphia Seminary. Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia. 
21. Knubel-Miller Lectures by Dr. Harry F. 
Baughman, Christ Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 
24. Knubel-Miller Lectures. St. Mark's 
Church, Roanoke, Va. 


February 16, 1949 


Colton 


Bell Music on High 
at New 
Low Cost 


gi 


Many steps ahead 
in musical quality—priced 

any dollars less than similar 
instruments. One compact unit 
reproduces perfectly, from the 
tower, the organ’s voice—the 
brilliant harmonics of CARIL- 
LONIC BELLS — or the beauty 
of sacred record music. A self- 
contained program clock allows 
musical programs to sound out 
over any period of day or week, 
automatically. Manual opera- 
tion available also. 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, Inc. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


Dept, "LU92" 
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In CONCLUSION 


. . . . 


Sometimes I recrer that when I began 
as editor of this paper I limited myself 
to writing only one page of editorial 
opinion each week. This week I would 
like to say something about the trial of 
the Hungarian cardinal, Joseph Minds- 
zenty. Also I wish I had space to de- 
scribe fully the annual meeting of the 
National Lutheran Council which I 
attended this month. 

I shall have to be content to write 
about only one thing which happened 


at the Council meeting. This is the 


decision made by the Council that the 
Lutheran World Action goal for 1950 
is to be $3,200,000. 


Or 26 coMMISSIONERS who voted on 
this, 11 wanted a higher goal. Every- 
body agreed that this amount is not 
sufficient for all the urgent work that 
will have to be done next year. 

We are just getting started on the 
huge task of helping several hundred 
thousand homeless Europeans to find 
places to live in North and South Amer- 
ica, Australia, and other lands. This is 
rescue work, like saving drowning peo- 
ple from a dark river of death. We shall 
certainly have to spend over a million 
dollars a year in this work, perhaps for 
three or four years. 

The European churches need from us 
much more than a million dollars a year 
to help them recover from the effects 
of the war. Our money is spent very 
cautiously, from northern Norway down 
into Italy, and is like a blood transfu- 
sion in helping thousands of congrega- 
tions to revive. 

We have also the care of the mission 
fields in Africa and Asia which were 
formerly supported by Finland and 
Germany. By the most drastic chopping 


down, the budget for this in 1949 y 
cut to $750,000, and won't be any II 
in 1950. Priceless beachheads of 
Christian gospel in mission fields 

be held, 

It wasn’t because we don't need 
million in 1950 that the goal was 
lower. It was because our repres 
tives in the Council didn’t belie 
larger amount could be raised. It 
a terrific tugging in the United 
theran Church at the end of the 
to reach our share of the 1948 goal 
$4 million. It will take even more eff 
to reach $4 million in 1949, 


Ir 1s TRUE that we Lutherans dur! 
and since the war have given genero 
for world-wide work which does 
directly advance any of our own ae 
ities. In eight years we have given 
million, plus nearly $8 million in f 
clothing, and other relief supplies, — 

This is way beyond the amount fr 
any other Protestant group, Methodis 
for instance, announced in Novell 
that they had given $7,261,171 thro 
their Committee for Overseas Relief’ 
31 countries in eight years, 

But our work is nowhere near ff 
ished. We have more world respe 
sibility than any other American Pre 
estant church. In 1949 we should ma» 
our big push for the World Action © 
fering early in the year, and make sv_ 
we get it in full. 

The “One Great Hour” radio pr 
gram, over 1,092 stations of four U> 
networks on March 26, should be t) 
signal for a tremendous offering in — 
our churches on March 27. Maybe ™) 
in the ULC can give our whole she 
of the 1949 World Action fund on th) 
day. —ELSON RUFI! 
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DEBITS CREDITS 


my P= hee 
a FAMILY TO REGULAR 
PROVIDE FOR $ EARNINGS $ 


EDUCATION 
FOR CHILDREN $ 


NS MORTGAGE 


ON HOME $ i SAVINGS $ 
sz 2 4 
— INCOME iz PRIVATE 

FOR OLD AGE $ INCOME $__ 


Even though your finances are “in the black’’ now, what about the 
future? If your family should lose your regular earnings, would 


“NX 
\- 
y 
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there still be enough to balance the credits and the 


(se debits? And is your savings program adequate to 
\ 


take care of you and your wife in the years after 


BZ you have retired? 


if 


S- 


These are questions every man must answer— 
how to protect his family now, how to provide for 
his old age. The answer can be found in a life 


insurance policy designed to meet your particu- —_— -— 
lar needs. Only life insurance guarantees your family what you 
intended to save, only life insurance gives you an income you can 
count on for your old age. 


LUTHERAN BQGHWERHOOD 


suRANCE FOR LUTHER AW, 


AL Reserve viFe 


608 Second Ave, So, +* Herman L, Ekern, Pres, «+ Minneapolis 2, Minn, 


they are intensely inter- 
ested in all phases of the 
work of the local congre- 
gation. 


they understand the ne- 
cessity for maintaining 
a world-wide viewpoint 
towards the Church. 


they know what their 
Church is doing. 


An informed church member is 
always the Church's greatest 
asset. Does every family in your 
congregation receive The 


LUTHERAN? 


é 


For complete informatio 
on placing The LUTHERAT 
in every home write the Cis 
culation Manager, The Lu 
theran, 1228 Spruce Stree 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


